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/ — y^7[P  some  evening  of  this  eventful  autumn,  when 
^sQ  if  the  nights  are  lengthening  and  the  weather 
turning  chill,  the  spirit  of  the  late  departed, 
venerable  Father  William  Rigge,  S.  J.,  the  former  master 
of  the  Creighton  Observatory,  should  return  to  his  old 
haunt,  he  would  find  his  celestial  world  disturbed  from 
the  well  planned  order  of  its  creation.  For,  peering 
through  his  telescope  and  slowly  focusing  it  upon  the 
western  skies  in  search  of  Vesper,  he  would  discover,  over- 
shadowing all  the  former  beauties  of  the  night,  a  new 
constellation  of  eleven  lus- 
trous stars  surrounded  by 
a  host  of  bright  though 
lesser  satellites.  This  new 
constellation,  though  lately 
risen,  is  brilliant  now  and 
bids  fair  to  grow  in  power 
with  the  years. 

Gathering  together  his 
tools  of  the  sky,  the  good 
Fatlhier;  with  his  famous 
painstaking  exactness, 
would  begin  to  chart  the 
new  lights  of  the  heavens. 
He  would  find  them  all  to 
be  of  first  magnitude.  In 
grouping,  they  differ  from 
their  fellows  in  the  black 
by  being  arranged  into 
parallel  lines;  seven  in  the 
first  and  three  in  the  sec- 
ond with  one  star  placed 
midway  between  the  two. 
Their  direction  was  always 
forward,  though  at  times 
they  seemed  to  break  their 
order  to  reform  again  in  a 
short  while,  this  movement 
being  apparently  caused  by 
their  striking  lesser  bodies 
in  the  skies.  The  vener- 
able savant  made  note  of 
these  various  phenomena 
with  great  care.  He  as- 
signed each  a  name  and 
elaborately    traced    t  h  ei  r 

paths  on  his  plan  of  the  skies.     At  length  the  task  was 
done.      Each   experiment   had   been   made. 

Now  the  observer  drew  out  his  logs  and  formulae,  be- 
ginning at  the  head  of  a  long  sheet  of  parchment,  he 
caluculated  with  the  aid  of  sine  and  cosine  the  paths  of 
his  new  found  friends.  The  column  grew  and  grew,  until 
eventually  the  foot  of  the  paper  was  reached.  The  results 
of  his  labor  would  surely  puzzle  the  seer  who  pored  over 
his  figures  again  in  search  of  errors,  only  to  find  in  the 
end  instead  of  light  years  and  diameters,  such  non- 
astronomical  terms  as  punts  and  passes,  cross-bucks  and 
touch-downs.  Suddenly  the  kind  old  face  lighted  up 
with  understanding.  With  interest  heightened  he  noted 
again  the  tabulations  at  the  foot  of  the  foolscap.  Slowly 
he  folded  the  sheets  and  turned  with  a  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion to  his  instruments  where  his  stars  were  driving  on- 


fantasy 


These  young  men,  running  on  this  field  of 

light, 
This  eager  audience  in  high-banked  tiers, 
Are  not  quite  real;  some  spectral  power  of 

night 
Enshrouds   the  game  with  Stygian  glooms 

and  fears, 
And  phantoms  walk-    These  tall  white  walls 

might  be 
Encompassing  the  stadium  where  play 
The  dead, — this  hill,  Olympus,  high  above 

a  sea 
Of  blackness,  dashing  with  the  rainbow  a 

spray 
Of  city  lights.    The  ghosts  of  Grecian  Vic- 
tors pass 
Unceasingly  across  the  trampled  grass 
With  restless  feet;  the  wraiths  of  wreaths 

are  green 
Upon  their  brows,  within  their  ekes  is  seen 
Bewilderment  at  sport  of  modern  men, 
A  wistful  wish  that  they  might  play  again. 

M.  M.  L. 


ward  through  the  heavens.  In  his  answer  book  already 
their  final  destinies  were  recorded,  the  goals  charted  on 
his  maps,  and  to  him  their  final  scores  were  revealed.  That 
smile  would  bid  us  to  rejoice. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  master  of  the 
skies  would  be  occasioned  by  the  contact  with  his  lately 
tutored  pupils.  For  the  newest  addition  to  the  ephem- 
eral universe  are  the  stars  of  the  grid-iron.  Real  stars, 
shining  in  the  early  evening,  lodestones  to  sporting  hearts, 
reflecting  the  stored  beams  of  light  thrown  from  a  score 
of  minor  suns  upon  a  field 
of  green  and  white. 

Should  the  good  Father 
desert  his  post  on  the  hill- 
top and  join  the  throng 
below,  a  scene  not  rivaled 
by  the  marvels  of  the  heav- 
ens would  greet  his  view. 
The  sky  above  is  blue-black, 
dusted  with  stars,  forming 
all  about  a  canopy  of 
smoothest  velvet.  Inside 
the  stadium,  green  is  the 
predominating  color.  The 
vast  expanse  of  turf,  heavy 
with  evening  dew,  glistens 
and  sparkles  under  the  yel- 
low light.  The  yard  lines 
in  white  stretch  across  the 
verdant  carpet.  The  green 
blends  here  and  there  to 
yellow  as  the  light  strikes 
the  outer  fringe  of  grass. 
The  yellow  in  turn  greys 
to  black,  as  the  eye  reluct- 
antly leaves  the  field,  until 
in  the  stands  across  the  way, 
the  constant  glow  of  cigar- 
ets  like  minute  sparks  dot 
the  darkness,  while  the 
flame  of  a  match  with  eerie 
flare  illumes  for  a  moment 
the  face  of  a  watching  fan. 
Like  actors  on  a  double 
stage  the  players  come 
trooping  down  the  hill. 
Their  jerseys  are  blots  of  color  and  their  helmets  have  a 
sheen  like  metal,  lacking  only  a  plume  to  resemble  the 
knights  of  old.  The  game  begins.  So  concentrated  in 
the  artificial  light  is  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  that 
the  play  is  followed  with  greater  ease  than  under  that  of 
the  afternoon  sun. 

A  white  sphere  of  light  which  soars  high  into  the  air, 
seems  to  hang  there  for  a  moment  sharply  etched  against 
the  blackness  of  the  sky,  then  gracefully  completes  its 
arc  to  earth.  The  cheer  leaders  dance  about  like  moths. 
The  game  goes  on.  There  is  a  flash  of  red  from  the 
field  as  the  final  gun  goes  off  and  the  play  is  done.  A 
production  in  color  and  movement  under  the  blue-black 
of  the  sky  where  faintly  glimmer  the  watching  stars — 
that  is  night  football. 

<By  JOHN  I.  DUGAN 
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of  Italy 


by 
Dr.  H.  von  W.  Schulte 


as  told  to 

Joseph  Comine 


X 


N  a  way  I  am  glad 
to  be  back.  But  in 
'another  way  I  should 
like  to  have  stayed  a  while 
longer  for  there  was  so  much 
to  see  in  such  a  beautiful  coun- 
try as  Italy." 

These  were  the  first  words 
that  came  from  the  lips  of  Dr. 
H.  von  W.  Schulte  as  he  sat  at 
his  desk  in  the  Creighton  Medi- 
cal School. 

Dr.  Schulte  spent  four 
months  in  the  land  commonly 
called  Mussolini's,  returning 
just  in  time  to  resume  his  duties 
as  dean  of  the  medical  school. 
Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Schulte, 
the  doctor  sailed  from  New 
York  City  last  June  10  on  the 
"Italian"  liner  and  returned  on 
the  same  boat.  He  arrived  in 
Omaha  September  21st.  Dr. 
Schulte  is  a  very  busy  man  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  especially 
with  a  growing  medical  school 

on  his  hands,  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  outside  speak- 
ing engagements  he  has  and  the  time  that  he  devotes  to  the 
class  room  and  his  study. 


DR.  H.  VON  W.  SCHULTE 
At  His  Desk  in  the  Medical  School 


and  romantic,  Dr.  Schulte  had 
made  an  intensive  study  of  Italy, 
primarily  to  make  himself  more 
familiar  with  the  country  when 
he  got  there.  He  also  had  read 
a  number  of  magazine  articles 
on  the  habits  of  the  people.  He 
especially  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  authors  had  given  him 
the  wrong  impression  on  that 
particular  subject. 

"I  had  the  idea  that  the 
Italians  were  lazy,  unclean,  and 
quarrelsome;  but  when  I  sailed 
from  Italy  I  came  away  with  a 
different  feeling. 

"The  Italians  are  a  race  pos- 
sessed with  traits  of  character 
that  has  taken  many  years  to 
build  up.  They  are  amiable, 
live  hard  lives,  are  good  natured, 
rarely  get  excited,  are  quick  to 
grasp  your  meaning  in  no  mat- 
ter what  language  you  put  it  in, 
and  their  capacity  for  great 
work  is  a  salient  characteristic." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Mussolini  as  a  man?"  the  doctor 
was  asked. 

"Well,  to  be  honest  about  it,  I  have  never  met  the  dicta- 


Dr.  Schulte  was  very  much  enthused  about  his  trip  to  tor  of  Italy  personally.  All  I  know  about  him  is  through 
Italy.  He  lauded  highly  the  work  of  Mussolini  and  what  the  newspapers.  Mussolini  is  truly  a  creative  genius  and  the 
he  had  accomplished  for  Italy  and  took  great  delight  in     things  that  he  has  advocated  are  working  out  splendidly. 


describing  the  much  discussed  characteristics  of  the  Italian 
people. 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,"  remarked  Dr.  Schulte, 
"that  one  must  sometimes  take  an  author's  viewpoint  on 
certain  countries  with  a  grain  of  salt." 


In  all  the  time  I  was  in  Italy,  I  heard  Mussolini  spoken 
against  by  only  one  person  and  he  happened  to  be  an  Italian. 
Everyone  else  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  Mussolini,  even  the 
tourists." 

Dr.  Schulte  summed  up  the  dictator's  popularity  by  refer- 


Previous  to  his  visit  to  Italy  where,  if  we  are  to  believe  the     ence  to  the  inscriptions  on  homes  and  private  buildings  of 
words  of  the  poets  and  writers,  the  skies  are  eternally  sunny     "Viva  Mussolini."    Stencil  cuts  of  his  head  are  also  used  as 
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outside  decorations  for  the  homes.  Mussolini  takes  little 
stock  in  the  theory  that  all  people  are  equally  intelligent  and 
that,  therefore,  the  government  should  not  interfere  with 
their  affairs.  Instead,  Mussolini  avers,  the  people  "must 
obey,  suffer,  and  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Italy." 


verywhere  you  go  in  Italy,  Mussolini  has  a  notice 
lsome thing  like  this:  'I  love  the  Italian  who  works, 
who  is  patient,  patriotic,  minds  his  own  business,  and  who, 
if  possible,  does  not  talk.'  " 

"Mussolini  is  also  endeavoring  to  inculcate  into  the  minds 
of  his  people  a  sense  of  nationalism,"  the  doctor  continued. 
"To  my  dismay  I  found  that  no  matter  in  what  part  of  Italy 
I  traveled,  the  people  did  not  regard  themselves  as  Italians, 
but  instead  as  Venetians,  Florentines,  Sicilians,  Romans, 
etc.  Mussolini  is  trying  to  ex- 
terminate this  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy that  has  existed  among  the 
people  for  many  centuries,  and 
make  the  Italian  an  Italian  and 
proud  of  Italy." 

While  in  Italy  Dr.  Schulte 
visited  a  few  medical  schools 
and  hospitals.  The  medical 
schools  are  not  conspicuous  for 
their  buildings,  he  said,  but  the 
hospital  wards  are  a  scene  of 
great  activity.  The  buildings 
are  gradually  being  recon- 
structed and  brought  up  to 
date.  While  in  Florence  he  vis- 
ited the  famous  Sepadale  Digli 
Innocenti  hospital  which  was 
founded  in  the  year  1400.  In 
Genoa  he  visited  the  birthplace 
of  Columbus  which  is  preserved 
as  a  museum. 

City  health  conditions  and 
public  sanitation  are  very  well 
handled  in  Italy.  Dr.  Schulte 
related    with    enthusiasm    that 

the  whole  city  of  Naples  did  not  contain  as  much  dirt  as 
some  of  the  back  alleys  in  Omaha. 

The  conditions  in  the  cities  for  driving  are  not  good,  due 
to  the  narrow,  twisting  streets,  often  not  wide  enough  for 
two  cars  to  pass.  There  are  no  stop  signals  in  Italy  and  it 
is  astonishing  the  way  accidents  are  avoided,  considering 
that  mixed  with  the  autos  are  pedestrians,  people  on  bicycles 
and  horse  drawn  vehicles.  No  one  gets  excited,  and  this,  Dr. 
Schulte  states,  may  be  the  reason  for  not  employing  stop 
light  signals  and  traffic  cops.  The  noise  of  the  auto  horn 
was  very  disturbing  to  the  visitor.  The  horn  is  very  loud 
and  high  pitched,  and  sounds  constantly  until  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 


The  first  impression  that  Dr.  Schulte  received  on  landing 
was  the  fact  that  stone  had  replaced  wood  for  building  pur- 
poses. Everything  is  built  of  stone;  even  the  farmer  builds 
his  haystack  of  stone  by  the  use  of  brick  pillars  on  the  sides 
and  tile  on  top.  The  Italians  are  very  economical  in  the 
preservation  of  their  forests.  They  collect  bundles  of  twigs, 
no  thicker  than  a  thumb,  for  burning  purposes. 

Hand  labor  in  Italy  is  enormous  due  to  the  lack  of  ma- 
chinery, Dr.  Schulte  stated.  Hired  help  is  especially  on  the 
increase  at  the  present  time  for  the  breaking  of  stone  in  re- 
constructing the  highways.  Because  of  the  large  popula- 
tion Dr.  Schulte  believes  a  problem,  difficult  to  handle, 
would  arise  if  machinery  was  placed  in  the  country.  The 
people  would  have  no  place  to  migrate  because  of  the  re- 
stricted immigration  laws.     At  the  present  time  Mussolini 

is  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
acreage  of  vineyards,  preferring 
agricultural  lands  for  raising 
wheat.  Also,  Italy  has  had  to 
depend  too  much  on  outside 
countries  for  its  natural  re- 
sources such  as  coal  and  iron, 
and  thus  is  hard  put  to  indus- 
trailize  herself,  Dr.  Schulte 
commented. 


Dr.  Schulte  has  been  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  shown  above,  since 
1913.  He  has  long  been  renowned 
as  one  of  America's  greatest  medical 
authorities  and  has  been  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  The 
Creighton  Medical  School  ranks 
among  the  first  ten  in  America. 


w 


hile  in  Rome  Dr.  Schulte 

was    given    an    audience 

with    the    Pope    through    the 

Right  Reverend  J.  F.  Rummel, 

bishop  of  the  Omaha  diocese. 

A  smile  appeared  on  the  face 
of  Dr.  Schulte  when  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  violated 
Mussolini's  "no  tipping"  rule 
for  hotels.  The  employes  took 
secret  delight  in  the  expression 
of  personal  gratitude  for  serv- 
ices they  rendered. 

"The  law  to  abolish  tips  in 

Italy  was  made  by  Mussolini  as 

a  part  of  his  plan  to  inculcate  self  respect  in  the  citizens," 

said  Dr.  Schulte.    "However,  it  works  out  about  as  well  as 

the  prohibition  law  does  in  this  country." 

All  the  attaches  in  Italy's  first  class  hotels  speak  English 
fluently,  Dr.  Schulte  related,  made  necessary  because  of  the 
frequent  visits  of  American  tourists. 

"I  haven't  much  more  to  say  to  you,"  Dr.  Schulte  told 
his  interviewer,  "except  that  my  wife  and  I  enjoyed  our  trip 
immensely." 


Scotch  lullaby: 
"Bye  lo, 
Sell  hi." 
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^he  ^Newest  3\iode  in  debate — 


by  Ephraim  J.  Marks 


£  £~"\HERE  can  be  distinguished  three  ages  in  the  his- 
^_  Jtory  of  collegiate  debating.  The  first  age  was  back 
in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  when  debaters  argued 
such  subjects  as  "Resolved,  that  Lincoln  was  a  greater  man 
than  Washington,"  or  waxed  vociferous  on  "Resolved,  that 
transcendental  idealism  is  a  better  philosophy  than  Schopen- 
haur's  pessimism."  And,  according  to  tradition,  the  col- 
lege debaters  of  those  times  wore  william-jennings-bryan 
frock  coats  and  had  flowing  mustaches  and  burnsides,  if  not 
full  beards. 

For  our  grandfathers  this  type  of  debating  must  have 
been  at  least  fair  entertainment,  because  the  only  compet- 
ing vices  they  knew  of  were  drinking  hard  cider  and  taking 
Nell  for  a  ride  in  the  buggy.  The  young  men  were  en- 
couraged to  take  their  oratory  seriously;  they  must  have 
had  a  secret  suspicion  that  they  were  close  on  the  heels  of 
Cicero  and  Daniel  Webster. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  a 
pronounced  change.  The  age  of  automobiles  and  big  busi- 
ness was  ushered  in,  and  with  it  came  a  new  style  of  debat- 
ing which  was  attuned  to  the  times.  The  brisk,  business- 
like style  of  speaking  was  cultivated,  and  such  weighty 
topics  as  "Resolved,  that  the  issuance  of  paving  bonds  in 
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SMr.  £Marks,  debate  Captain,  'Describes  In 
His  Own  Flippant  ^Manner,  the  Svolution  of 
Oratory  oAs  Compared  With  the  Weighty 
cArguments  of  the  <SM  id-Victorians     .     .     . 


the  third  ward  bearing  interest  of  4^2%  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  city,  county,  and  state,"  were  periodically  ad- 
ministered to  audiences. 

Only  recently  has  the  public  revolted  against  this  style, 
and  although  we  are  today  more  than  ever  in  the  grip  of 
the  age  of  big  business,  we  are  witnessing  another  trans- 
formation in  collegiate  debating — we  are  being  introduced 
to  the  age  of  "Whoopee"  in  debating.  It  is  with  some  fear 
and  hesitation  that  I  choose  the  term  "Whoopee,"  which 
has  been  applied  to  everything  from  cheap  hats  to  forms  of 
entertainment,  but  insofar  as  the  term  connotes  a  faster, 
red-blooded,  jazzier,  less  serious,  and  more  popular  way  of 
doing  things,  it  is  applicable  to  the  new  kind  of  debating. 

Creighton  saw  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  last  year  in 
the  debate  with  Harvard  University,  on  the  subject  of 
modern  woman.  It  was  an  informal,  semi-humorous  dis- 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-eight) 


Father  Ryan  was  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  succeed  Frank  Fogarty  as 
Debate  Coach  for  the  1929- 
1930  season. 
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Horace  B.  Liveright 


The  Modern  Mad  Publisher 


by 


Joseph  Gabriel  Kricsfeld 


m 


|HAT!"  we  hear  them  shout:  Ku  Klux  Klans, 
'Security  Leaguers,  Anti-Vice  Societies,  the  Virtue 
groups,  Power  trusts,  Protectors  of  the  Thrones 
of  the  American  Heaven,  materialism:  "What!  this  man? 
.  .  .  During  the  war,  he  brought 
out  the  worst  revolutionary  and 
pacifistic  books  that  he  could  mus- 
ter. He  has  sponsored  half  the 
advanced  novelists  who  pollute 
our  homes;  half  the  radical  think- 
ers who  defile  our  customs;  half 
the  free  verse  poets  who  corrupt 
our  English.  He  has  defiantly 
come  out  for  minorities  in  a  land 
where  the  majority  is  sacred.  He 
has  fought  such  noble  democratic 
measures  as  Censorshop,  as  Clean 
Book  bills  —  and  with  his  own 
money!  Money  doubtless  ill-begot 
through  the  sale  of  words  by  rene- 
gades like  Debs  and  Dreiser.  He 
stands,  first  and  last,  for  the  re- 
volt of  our  misled  youth  against 
every  proper  tradition  of  the  land. 
You  can't  go  into  his  office  with- 
out encountering  some  socialist, 
some  prophet  or  some  radical  uni- 
versity professor.  He  has  popularized  Petronius,  Nietzsche, 
Moore.  He  has  been  indicted  by  the  State  of  New  York 
for  a  subversive  publication.  And  you  entitle  a  sketch  of 
him  one  hundred  per  cent  American!  Sir,  how  dare  you?" 
His  name  is  Horace  B.  Liveright,  and  he  comes  from 
Philadelphia.  That  ox-like  and  memorial  metropolis  some 
years  ago  suffered  an  earthquake  which  made  the  statue  of 
William  Penn  on  Broad  Street  quaintly  waltz,  but  otherwise 
did  no  damage.  Some  say  indeed  it  was  not  an  earthquake 
but  a  tremor  of  relief.  And  it  occurred  when  Liveright 
raced  with  his  seven  bags  full  of  schemes  down  the  deserted 
platform,  and  swung  on  the  last  step  of  the  train  which 
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(See  Page  20  for  life  sketch  of  the 

author.) 


brought  him  to  New  York.  In  those  pioneer  days  our  hero 
was  a  trader.  You  could  see  him  in  the  purlieus  of  famous 
Wall  Street;  stalwart,  svelte  and  scintillant,  dark  withal  and 
dashing — and  on  his  brow  already  the  shadow  of  some  doubt. 

Indeed,  the  gesture  of  romance 
with  which  his  grizzly  hair  swept 
upward,  seemed  to  express  a  yearn- 
ing beyond  curbs  and  advertising 
columns.  A  good  trader,  none- 
theless: he  sat  at  the  wheel  of  his 
fiat;  money  ran  through  his  nerv- 
ous, nonchalant  fingers.  The 
gilded  pageantry  of  Broadway 
knew  him  and  drank  with  him  on 
easy  terms.  But,  were  you  keen, 
you  could  see  even  then  a  discrep- 
ant glance  in  his  nostalgic  eyes. 
This  man  was  looking  away — to- 
ward the  makers  of  history  and  of 
books.  He  was  in  a  hurry — al- 
ways in  a  hurry.  But  not  like  the 
other  traders,  to  get  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  rainbow. 
He  was  running  to  vault. 

The  key  to  the  secret  lay  in  his 

desk  at  home.     There,   under  a 

chaos  of  check  books  and  billets 

doux   hid   bits  of   manuscript — songs,   dialogues,    themes: 

humble  and  too  scattered  to  raise  their  heads.     He  grew 

more  scarce  in  the  canyons  and  cafes  of  Broadway. 

He  became  a  manufacturer  of  paper.  And  at  last  his 
face  became  famaliar  in  the  dark  basements  and  back  rooms 
of  Greenwich  Village.  He  became,  too,  an  habitue  of  those 
untidy  incubators  of  American  Culture — of  the  American 
Soul! 

Horace  B.  Liveright,  the  publisher.     Put  him  down  as  a 
product  of  that  American  ferment;  of  that  already  distant 
and  romantic  age  in  which  our  country,  cut  off  momentarily 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-nine) 
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Jellyb 


<iA  Short  Story 


eans 


by 
Louis  D.  James 


£  £~XHE  one  great  weakness  which  prevented  Jim 
^l  ^Gregory  from  being  a  perfect  employe  was  an  in- 
^^^  tolerable  craving  for  sweets.  And  of  these  sweets, 
his  taste  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  colorful  candies 
sold  under  the  name  of  jellybeans. 
Many  a  morning,  the  clerk  at  the 
candy  department  of  Jackson's 
Department  Store  wondered  why 
the  supply  of  these  confections 
had  dwindled  so  much  during  the 
night.  If  anybody  had  asked  him 
real  quickly,  Jim  could  have  told; 
but  who  would  think  of  asking 
the  red  haired,  laughing,  young 
night  watchman  about  jellybeans? 
It  is  unusual  to  be  twenty-two  and 
a  night  watchman,  which  is  a  job 
reserved  for  older  men;  but  Jim 
Gregory  was  different. 

"If  you  went  to  college  part  of 
the  day,  when  else  could  you 
work?"  was  his  reasoning. 

He  grinned  as  he  made  his 
rounds  of  the  store.  As  he  ap- 
proached a  certain  counter,  a 
temptation  seized  him.  He  yielded. 
Slowly  Jim  dropped  a  fistful  of 

jellybeans  into  a  paper  sack  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  grinned 
again. 

"Oh,  boy!  Sadie  is  going  to  be  mad  in  the  morning. 
Her  candy  counter  raided  again  by  a  daring  crook.  I  can 
almost  see  her  now."  Jim  had  developed  a  habit  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  aloud  to  the  dark  interior  of  the  store. 
Not  talking  to  himself;  just  talking  as  he  thought.  "Well, 
she  can  go  up  and  complain  to  Jackson  if  she  wants  to.  Oh, 
boy!  I  should  like  to  see  those  diamonds  that  he  brought 
back  from  Europe.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth. 
What  I  couldn't  do  with  twenty-five  thousand  dollars." 
Contemplation  of  this  idea  sent  him  off  on  another  tangent. 


'  I  'HE  author  of  this  short  story  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  dra- 
matic values,  having  worked  as  an  usher 
in  the  Brandeis  Theater  for  the  past  four 
years.  He  has  seen  high-powered  road 
shows,  consisting  of  mystery  plays,  musi- 
cal comedies,  heavy  dramatic  productions, 
as  "Strange  Interlude,"  and  has  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  tricks  and  hokum 
stunts  of  the  imaginary  world,  the  stage. 
Hence,  the  trick  ending  to  his  story, 
"Jellybeans." 


After  dreamily  planning  many  delightful  experiences,  his 
mind  finally  settled  on  the  thought  of  the  hard-eyed  detec- 
tive who  had  been  sent  down  to  watch  the  office  safe.  The 
jewels,  delivered  too  late  to  find  any  of  the  banks  open,  had 

been  stored  in  the  decrepit  strong 
box  till  morning.  Jackson  realiz- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  this  place  of 
deposit,  had  employed  the  detec- 
tive to  add  the  needed  security. 

Three  sticky  candies  chewed  at 
once  drove  everything  else  from  his 
mind  but  a  blissful  satisfaction. 
He  walked  slowly  along  the  aisle 
toward  the  main  doors.  Suddenly 
he  became  tense.  Was  that  some- 
body walking  softly  down  the  pas- 
sageway between  the  counters?  He 
got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
close  to  the  counter.  It  was  some- 
body. He  wished  he  had  his  flash- 
light on  so  that  whoever  it  was, 
would  have  gone  somewhere  else. 
It  seemed  but  an  instant  until  the 
intruder  was  beside  him.  He  drew 
a  quick  breath  and  threw  himself 
forward.  His  arms  went  around 
the  person's  knees  in  a  perfect 
tackle.  Down  the  two  came  and  rolled  across  the  aisle, 
twisting  and  turning  in  a  quick,  savage  fight.  Jim  was  sur- 
prised at  the  poor  battle  the  intruder  put  up,  for  in  no  time 
he  found  himself  sitting  on  top  of  a  struggling  figure;  hold- 
ing two  arms  with  one  hand  and  a  throat  with  the  other.  He 
removed  his  hand  from  the  throat  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
the  small  searchlight,  which  he  turned  on  the  face  af  the  per- 
son beneath  him.     All  movement  ceased. 

Oh,  boy!     Marvelous,  mussed,  white  blonde  hair;   long 
black  lashes,  half  closed  over  eyes  which  flashed  with  burn- 
ing hatred;  cheeks  without  rouge;  and  lips  painted  a  tempt- 
(Conl.nncd  on  Page  Thirty) 
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<iA  Short  Story 


by 
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kYRNA  bent  over  the  dish  pan  scouring  the  skillet 
'in  which  the  kraut  had  been  burned.     It  seemed 
'that  it  was  always  being  burned  lately,  or  perhaps 
she  just  had  not  noticed  before. 

"Kraut  burned?"  Myrna's  moth- 
er asked,  hurrying  through  the 
kitchen  with  a  basket  of  eggs  on 
her  arm.  The  reply  was  lost  to  her, 
drowned  by  the  banging  door. 

"Kraut  burned?  Of  course,  it's 
burned.  It's  always  burned.  Al- 
ways wrong.  Everything  is  wrong 
— around  here."  Myrna  was  not 
an  ungrateful  child.  She  had 
lived  for  twenty-three  years  with 
her  parents  on  their  Iowa  farm 
and  had  given  unselfishly  of  her 
strength  and  youth  to  the  further- 
ing of  her  father's  and  mother's 
fortune.  Until  James  had  grown 
strong  enough,  she  had  driven  a 
plow  in  the  spring  fields,  and  had 
aided  in  the  autumn  harvest  of  the 
corn.  But  now,  that  James  was 
old  enough,  her  duties  were  con- 
fined to  the  household  and  imme- 
diate    barnyards.       Milking    the 

cows  did  not  prove  distasteful  to  her  for  then  she  could 
think,  undisturbed  by  the  wranglings  of  her  younger  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  the  scoldings  of  her  tired  and  nervous 
mother.  Scouring  the  skillet  was  a  task  more  odious  to 
her.  It  seemed  that  her  life  for  the  past  five  years  had  been 
a  continuous  scouring  of  skillets,  skillets  in  which  kraut 
or  corn  had  been  cooked,  and  more  often  burned. 

"What  shall  we  have  for  dinner  tonight,  Mother?"  This 
question  was  idle  formality.  Myrna  knew  what  the  answer 
would  be. 

"Oh —  beef —  and  kraut —  and — " 

"Kraut  again,  Mother?" 


'"T'HE  author  has  attempted  to  draw  a 
picture  of  a  dissatisfied  young  lady 
who  finds  working  at  home,  going  through 
the  same  routine  day  after  day  irksome. 
She  wants  to  tear  away  from  it  all  and 
enter  into  something  entirely  different. 
The  manner  in  which  the  author  leaves 
the  young  lady  singing  joyfully  at  the 
same  duties  that  had  been  so  distasteful 
before,  is  simple,  but  skillful. 


"Why,  yes,  dear.  You  know  it's  about  the  cheapest 
vegetable  we  could  eat  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  with 
that  new  section  of  land  to  pay  for,  we  have  to  be  mighty 
careful  of  the  pennies." 

"Yes,  Mother,"  Myrna  assent- 
ed, but  her  soul  rebelled  against 
the  injustices  of  her  father  and 
mother.  What  right  had  they  to 
add  acre  after  acre  of  land  to  their 
farm  at  the  expense  of  depriving 
their  family  and  themselves  of  a 
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decent  living?     What  right  had 


they  to  set  such  a  price,  the  price 
of  their  children's  youth,  dreams, 
and  ambitions,  upon  a  piece  of 
farm  land?  Such  a  price  was  not 
theirs  to  give  but  they  had  given  it 
again  and  again  without  asking 
for  it.  But  Myrna  would  not  stay 
them.  They  were  her  father  and 
her  mother  and  she  loved  them. 
*       *       * 

Myrna  was  brushing  the  crumbs 
from  the  kitchen  table  when  she 
heard  Bob's  step  on  the  porch. 

"Come  in,"  she  called,  "I'll  be 
through  in  a  minute." 
"I'll  wait  out  here,  Myrna,"  Bob  answered,  "the  evening 
is  too  nice  to  spend  indoors." 

■e  sat  down  on  the  steps  and  in  a  moment  Myrna  took 
"""  her  place  beside  him.  Silently  they  watched  the  eve- 
ning sky,  their  hearts  responding  to  the  magic  of  its  spell. 
Shell-pink,  the  autumn  sky  reflected  the  dying  beams  of  the 
golden  October  sun.  Crickets  chirped  contentedly  in  the 
tall  clover,  and  locusts  droned  sleepily  in  the  maple  trees. 
Peace  was  upon  the  world,  a  peace  that  was  shared  by  these 
two  lovers. 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 
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Merely  Trite 
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Edith  McShane 


qA  Sketch 


S  USUAL,  I  have  been  to  see  Mr.  Webster.  Not 
that  my  mind  is  enlightened  to  any  degree,  for  only 
"too  well  do  I  know  what  "trite"  means,  but  after 
consulting  this  omnipotent  in  the  world  of  word-craft,  I 
have  satisfied  a  certain  feeling 
within  me.  "Used  so  often  as  to 
be  hackneyed;  made  common- 
place by  repetition;  worn  out, 
frayed."  Well,  that  is  what  he 
says.  My  original  idea  was  much 
the  same,  even  if  I  do  say  so.  It 
was  my  significance  which  varied 
— it  would! 

Those  five  letters  in  "trite"  have 
spelled  discouragement  and  dis- 
satisfaction more  than  once  for 
me.  In  fact,  I  have  greeted  that 
one  small  word  so  often  that  now 
I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course — 
as  a  rather  self-imposing  friend. 
It  does  stick  by  me  so!! 

It  is  those  themes,  those  theses, 
those  papers  of  mine  that  "bring 
back  my  bonnie  to  me!"  Not  long 
age  (it  seems  ages)  in  three  places, 
there  appeared:  "trite."  Some- 
times and  even  lately   (I  do  feel 

some  better,  thank  you!)  there  has  been  only  one.  Now 
I  must  strive  to —  well,  some  such  remark  as:  brilliant, 
original,  racy,  striking,  telling,  vivid.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
rather  "die  of  the  shock";  perhaps,  sneer  with  an  attitude 


EDITH  McSHANE 


A  young  lady  gets  suddenly  con- 
scious that  a  little  five-lettered  word 
can  cause  any  amount  of  thought  and 
research.  And  she  tells  us  about  it  in 
a  Charles  Lambian  style. 


of  I-expected-it-eventually.    Even  so,  I  do  say,  I  shall  miss 

my  "Little  Pal!" 

I  tried  with  an  earnest  spirit  of  endeavor,  when  first  the 

"trites"  began  to  appear,  to  write  something  or  other  that 

would  be  quite  the  antonym  of  my 
threadbare,  hackneyed  production. 
As  the  spirit  moved  me,  I  made 
wild  attempts  at  being  grave,  joy- 
ous, satirical,  humorous,  and  even, 
at  times,  eloquent.  (But  that  is 
all  the  good  it  did  me!)  At  times 
my  thoughts  were  as  useless  as 
pewter  nickles  and  then  again,  I 
"had-an-idea,"  so  it  seemed,  but — 
"Trite."  Then  I  grew  descriptive, 
I  idealized  a  moral,  or  I  taught — 
a — lesson — still,  "Trite." 


X 


wonder  how  long  it  will 
continue?  I  wonder  if 
everything  I  do  is  trite?  Often 
I  see  critics'  comments  on  other 
amateurs'  writings  that  are  also 
dubbed  "Trite"  so,  perhaps — 
perhaps  we  can  charter  a  club. 
But  that  is  a  trite  idea,  too! 
'Tis  true.  I  may  even  become 
careless  with  enough  of  the  I-don't-care-attitude.  If  I  do, 
I  shall  not  be  surprised.  Why,  even  if  St.  Peter  marks 
my  record  sheet  "Trite,"  I  shall  not  be  surprised — any- 
more! 


Be  quiet!    Listen,  lest 

Some  leaf  should  jail 

And  I  not  hear  its  lonely  sound; 

Oh,  hush!     From  out  the  west 
A  bird's  trilled  call 

Has  startled  echoes  all  around. 


THRIFT 


Let  me  not  miss  a  mote 

Of  this  rich  gold, 
That  I  may  have  a  precious  hoard 
To  finger  note  by  note 

When  I  am  old 
And,  mayhap,  growing  deaf  and  bored. 

M.  M.  L. 
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When  this  first  issue  of  Shadows  is  placed  in  your  hands,  we  ask  that  you  turn  to  the  Table  of  Contents  and 
notice  that  under  the  name  plate  of  the  magazine,  you  will  find,  "Published  by  The  Creighton  Students  Union." 
That  is  just  another  step  in  the  gradual  development  of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  organized  campus  units  in 
collegiate  circles. 

Last  year,  two  Union  board  governors  attended  the  convention  of  the  International  Students'  Federation  at 
Columbia,  Missouri.  They  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  Students  Union  of  Creighton  was  generally 
acceded  to  be  on  a  par  with  such  institutions  as  Stanford,  Southern  California,  Harvard,  and  others  of  the  coun- 
try's headliners.  The  factors  that  the  Students  Union  lacked,  were  a  separate  Union  building  and  a  students'  activ- 
ity fee  that  was  in  many  instances  one-half  lower  than  other  universities  maintaining  an  equal  amount  of  activities. 

Shadows  has  been  in  the  past  something  of  a  non-pr>fi table  venture.  It  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  students.  It  hardly  ever  paid  for  itself  from  the  combined  student  subscription 
and  advertising  money.  Now,  with  the  resources  of  the  Students  Union  and  the  co-operation  of  the  efficient  adver- 
tising depeartment,  Shadows  is  on  the  verge  of  taking  on  new  life.  Editors,  in  the  past,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
efficient  and  hard  working  students,  were  handicapped  in  filling  their  reserved  columns  for  advertising  with  paid  copy, 
because  of  an  unintentional  rivalry  with  Students  Union  publications. 

Another  feature  of  the  Students  Union  "merger"  was  the  taking  in  of  the  Creighton  Players  dramatic  organi- 
zation. It  will  no  doubt  create  a  much  greater  expense  to  conduct  the  Union  this  year  with  these  new  projects  added 
to  the  fold,  but  since  the  Union  is  necessarily  functioning  for  the  student  body  it  will  be  the  fulfilling  of  its  own 
purpose. 

s|c  >jc  >j<  %  ;);  ^c 

To  admit  that  the  society  we  are  traveling  in,  is  in  a  strange  state  of  anemia,  is  a  damaging  and  compromising 
statement.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  we  gather  from  a  can  versa  tion  of  campus  critical  lights  that  we  had  unob- 
trusively fell  onto.  It  seems  that  they  found  the  Creighton  spirit  mostly  apathetic,  and  not  only  unenthusiastic  in 
extra-curricula  intellectual  pursuits,  but  equally  as  sterile  in  following  the  athletic  interests  of  the  campus.  This 
highly  enlightened  group  sounded  all  the  blue  notes  of  their  knowledge  of  the  current  activities  on  the  campus.  So 
impressed  were  we  with  their  pessimism  that  we  slunk  off  and  had  a  perfectly  good  "mope"  in  a  dark  corner. 

When  we  were  engaged  in  that  brain-storming  occupation  of  writing  editorials  for  The  Creightonian,  the  editor, 
Mr.  Pellegrin,  was  wont  to  tell  us  that  we  should  both  make  an  effort  each  week  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the 
current  happenings.  Then,  if  we  found  that  some  of  the  individual  students  or  small  groups  were  not  pulling  in  the 
harness  as  they  should,  we  were,  without  the  least  compunction,  to  take  them  to  severe  task.  But  never  were  we  to 
criticize  the  entire  campus  if  they  seemed  to  us  lethargic  about  their  duties.  This,  he  said,  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
majority,  but  just  some  few  who  pulled  at  a  tangent  and  made  it  reflect  on  the  rest  of  the  campus.  He  declared  that 
it  would  doubtless  bring  criticism  down  on  our  heads  to  scold  the  minority,  but  that  was  just  some  of  the  grief  that 
was  our  portion  for  being  honest  and  frank  in  our  beliefs. 

On  calmer  reflection,  we  find  that  he  was  quite  right.  Men,  who  deign  to  stand  on  one  side  and  throw  bricks,  but, 
who,  when  asked  to  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  draw  back  in  disdain  and  sit  comfortably  in  their  own  self-suffici- 
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ency.    That  situation  is  deplorable,  and  it  came  to  us  full  force  this  fall  when  there  was  a  call  for  helpers  on  the  stu- 
dent publications.     Even  the  call  sent  out  by  Father  Herbers  for  men  in  the  Pageant  was  rather  indifferently  heeded. 

It  seemed  that  our  ciritics,  for  the  moment,  had  found  the  answer.  Creighton  was  not  culturally  bent.  After 
class  hours,  the  students  would  withdraw  into  the  privacy  of  their  chambers,  change  neckties,  and  amble  off  to  a 
movie,  then  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  gentle  revelry  at  a  dance  hall. 

But  now,  with  the  first  semester  a  third  of  the  way  gone  and  with  activities  in  full  swing,  and  our  critics  still 
singing  the  blues,  we  can  just  see  Father  Agnew,  and  all  his  deans,  lean  back  in  their  swivel  chairs  and  sign  content- 
edly, "Ah,  at  last,  we  are  on  our  way." 

The  orators  and  debaters  are  dropping  into  drug  stores,  buying  lozenges  and  throat  sprays  to  lubricate  their  ton- 
sils and  vocal  instruments  for  their  biggest  year  in  a  "cultural"  activity.  Every  night  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  actors  mumbling  and  growling  lines  to  themselves  behind  the  wings  at  the  Auditorium. 

Many  students  (though  there  are  not  enough  yet) ,  are  busily  gathering  copy  and  photos  for  the  Blue  Jay,  the 
Union  year  book.  Dozens  of  students  spend  long  hours  in  The  Creightonian  office  grinding  out  copy  for  the  week- 
ly. In  hundreds  of  windows  along  California,  Cass,  Capitol,  and  dozens  of  other  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity, can  be  seen  the  figures  of  students  poring  over  their  books  and  burning  the  electrical  juice  far  into  the  night. 
A  special  watchman  is  needed  to  keep  interested  and  rabid  backers  of  the  football  team  from  breaking  into  the 
Stadium  to  watch  secret  practice.  There  are  hundreds  clamoring  for  tickets  to  board  the  Creighton  special  train  to 
Drake  this  week.     Everywhere  there  is  bustle  and  movement  that  denotes  spirit  of  a  contagious  sort.  M.  J.  C. 
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AN  ARCHITECTURAL  DREAM  COMING  TRUE 

Above  is  the  vision  of  what  Architect  Leo  Daly  of  Omaha  has  drawn  of  the 
Faculty  and  Fine  Arts  building.  When  that  artist's  dream  has  become  a  reality, 
Creighton  will  possess  one  of  the  finest  university  buildings  of  the  middle  west.  Ac- 
cording to  Architect  Daly,  the  exterior  will  be  faced  with  Bedford  stone  of  variegated 
color  and  texture  with  rich  ornamental  treatment. 
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"THREE  LIVE 
GHOSTS" 

November  13  th, 
At  K.  of  C. 
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'By  Martin  J.  Chicoine 


Creighton's 

Second   Feature 

of  the  Year 

will  be 

Oxford  -  Creighton 

Debate 

November  22nd 


PAUL  SHAUGHNESSY 


The  above  is  a  picture  of  Paul  Shaughnessy  in  perhaps 
the  greatest  role  he  ever  played  while  on  the  Creighton 
stage.  It  is  of  that  quaint  and  lovable  old  liquor-soaked 
"Lightnin' "  Bill  Jones.  Shaughnessy  completed  a 
triumphal  season  last  year  by  being  awarded  second  hon- 
ors as  an  actor  at  the  Little  Theatre  Tournament  in  North- 
western University  last  April. 

Shaughnessy  is  in  his  senior  years  of  medicine.  It  has 
been  rumored  he  will  appear  in  "Captain  Applejack," 
and  in  another  character  role  some  time  during  the  winter. 


^^^^HIS  department  can  at  least  lay  claim  to  original- 
■  **  jity,  even  though  what  it  attempts  isn't  being  done 
^^^^r  in  the  politest  society.  Of  course,  it  behooves  us  to 
explain  the  society  to  which  we  auspiciously  plan  to  make 


our  debut  in.  'Tis  none  other  than  the  gentle  art  of  dra- 
matic criticism.  Drama  critics,  of  course,  are  not  original 
or  a  new  addition  to  that  peculiar  group  of  human  beings 
earning  a  living  slinging  bouquets,  or,  vice  verse,  brickbats. 
What  we  mean  to  say,  it  is  quite  ambitious  for  a  pseudo 
critic  to  write  of  his  local  theatre  when  he  has  not  a  theatre 
to  write  about.  It  is  quite  the  custom  for  critics,  providing 
they  are  not  acting  under  instructions  to  give  free  space  to 
theatres  that  will  soon  house  shows,  and  which  this  depart- 
ment is  not  under  obligation  to,  to  wait  until  they  have  a 
show  to  report  on. 

Here  is  where  we  are  handicapped.  Our  periodical  must 
needs  appear  before  the  Creighton  Players  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  year's  first  appearance. 

Reports  have  filtered  to  our  desk  through  devious  chan- 
nels, one,  our  bold  little  sister  sheet,  The  Creightonian,  and 
by  means  of  just  ordinary  gossip,  that  the  Players  will  soon 
have  ready  (November  13,  to  be  precise),  a  simple  little 
comedy,  called  "Three  Live  Ghosts."  It  took  us  three 
weeks  to  find  out  who  the  authors  of  this  piece  are  and 
we  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  their  names  have  been 
broadcast  on  the  campus — the  Messrs.  Max  Marcin  and 
Frederick  Isham.  If  that  does  not  throw  enough  light  on 
the  matter,  you  might  go  to  the  library  and  look  up  these 
men  and  find  out  if  they  have  written  anything  else. 

Out  of  curiosity,  and  having  a  fondness  for  watching 
the  strange  chaos  that  exists  back  stage  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  cast  and  "walking  through  the  lines"  is  attempted, 
we  dropped  into  the  ancient  auditorium  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  usual  orderly  scene  prevailed.  Rickety  chairs  stood 
around  the  stage,  intermingled  with  assorted  groups  of  stu- 
dent actors.  Old,  tattered  drops  hung  over  the  back  wall 
to  disguise  the  bare  bricks.  Somewhere  in  this  motley  gath- 
ering was  the  diminutive  form  of  the  directress,  Anita  Mae 
Marsh.  Stumbling  about  the  furniture  and  actors  we  came 
upon  her  giving  a  character  description  of  "Spoofy"  to  none 
other  than  Larry  Welch,  the  tenor-voiced  player.  We  caught 
phrases  to  the  effect  that  Larry  would  have  his  innards 
stuffed  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  roly-poly  person.  This 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  free  use  of  pillows  under  his 
shirt  front.  Right  then  we  concluded  it  was  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  comedy. 

Samuel  French's  little  play  guide  winds  up  its  bit  of  ad- 
vertising with  the  rather  intriguing  little  descriptive  sen- 
tence ".  .  .  if  you  know  whose  baby  he  kidnaps,  whose 
house  he  robs,  whose  jewels  he  steals  and  what  lady  he 
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meets,  all  through  his  endeavors  to  repay  friends,  you  are 
referred  to  the  play  itself." 

The  cast  will  have  several  new  faces,  a  thing  rather  un- 
usual considering  this  is  the  first  play  of  the  year.  Three 
feminine  roles  will  be  played  by  three  newcomers  as  far  as 
campus  playgoers  are  concerned.  Miss  Marcella  Lindberg 
we  recognize  as  one  who  did  some  reading  for  Director 
Szold  at  the  Omaha  Community  Playhouse,  and  we  have 
it  from  the  latter  that  she  did  exceptionally  well.  Miss 
Adlcins  and  Miss  Reilly  are  new  names  of  which  we  have 
only  the  word  of  the  Players'  press  agent  that  they  have 
made  several  successful  appearances  in  high  school  dra- 
matics. Miss  Adkins  hails  from  North  high,  while  Miss 
Reilly  comes  from  Drake  University  at  Des  Moines. 

The  one  lady-veteran  in  the  cast  is  none  other  than  Agnes 
Cragin  Krell,  who  had  one  of  the  prominent  roles  in  the 
successful  comedy  "New  Brooms."  She  also  had  the  in- 
genue role  in  "Lightnin'  "  but  took  sick  and  had  to  be  re- 
placed. By  the  way,  she  is  the  wife  of  Lawrence  Krell, 
vice-president  of  the  Players'  group. 

Maurice  Alperin  has  long  been  familiar  in  oratorical  cir- 
cles and  is  not  a  little  known  as  a  humorist  of  sorts,  con- 


ANITA  MAE  MARSH 

With  the  completion  of  the 
"Three  Live  Ghosts,"  Mrs. 
Marsh  will  have  directed  her 
fourth  Creighton  production. 


tributing  to  this  literary  blurb  in  quite  funny  jets.  Bernard 
Sheridan  is  new  to  us,  as  are  Walter  McEveney,  Leo  Smith 
and  Clayton  Kelly. 

¥         ^         'fc         H^ 

In  casting  predictions  for  the  Players'  year,  this  should 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  its  best  seasons.  Especially  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  high  standard  of  achievement 
that  they  set  last  year.  It  is  true  the  Players'  ranks  were 
certainly  depleted  when  such  men  as  Pat  Heaton,  Clifford 


REV.  J.  A.  HERBERS,  S.  J. 

Among  Father  Herber's  multiple  duties  as  a 
University  executive  and  Dean  of  Men,  he  has 
been  appointed  faculty  adviser  of  the  Creighton 
Players.  His  deep  interest  and  constant  at- 
tendance at  even  dreary  rehearsals  bodes  for  a 
big  year  for  the  Players. 


Ryberg  and  William  Dozier  did  not  return.  But  in  another 
way  their  absence  will  serve  as  an  incentive.  Then,  too, 
they  have  Paul  Shaughnessy  as  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  Lawrence  Krell  as  vice-president.  Veterans  will 
remember  the  latter  as  the  one  who  stole  the  honors  in 
"New  Brooms"  last  spring.  And  the  other  members  have 
all  had  enough  experience  to  warrant  their  filling  the 
empty  places.  The  one  thing  that  this  department  will  miss, 
however,  are  the  fine  voices  that  all  three  of  the  former  pos- 
sessed. That  fact,  combined  with  Paul  Shaughnessy 's  fine 
acting,  was  what  brought  the  Eva  Le  Gallienne  cup  to 
Creighton  last  spring. 

That's  another  idea  that  we  might  dwell  on.  Will  the 
Players  star  Paul  Shaughnessy  this  year?  We  can  see  all 
kinds  of  good  advertising  for  that  kind  of  a  show.  And 
what  a  show  it  would  be. 

We  haven't  any  idea,  nor  can  we  find  anyone  with  such, 
what  the  next  play  will  be  like.  It  is  probable  that  the  Play- 
ers and  their  directors  will  wait  to  see  how  the  first  one 
turns  out,  and  what  sort  of  a  reception  the  student  body 
will  tender  it.  Despite  the  fact  that  Creighton  actors  and 
plays  measure  up  with  the  best  in  collegiate  circles,  the  stu- 
dent attendance  has  never  been  the  best.  The  Players  have 
hopes  of  surmounting  this  with  a  new  style  of  advertising 
and  with  the  Students  Union  backing  them  financially  they 
should  be  come  one  of  the  popular  features  of  the  1929-30 
school  year. 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-one) 
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EIGHT  NEW  BOOKS  ARE  APPROVED 

Long-necked,  nicotine  stained  flappers  who  no  longer  care 
to  flap,  and  plaintively  admit  to  a  hunger  for  rose  trimmed 
cottages  and  chubby  babies;  LIFE  in  capital  letters;  mo- 
tives; "verts"  of  all  kinds;  and  soul  confessions,  real  or 
imagined,  are  among  the  subjects  writers  of  this  decade  are 
pounding  out  for  us.  The  ironical  part  of  it  is  that  we  are 
buying  and  renting  it  with  well-graced  relish. 

After  reading  a  lot  of  complex  palaver  replete  with 
anemic  moralizing  and  philosophizing,  we  understand  why 
critics  refuse  to  read  the  books  they  are  asked  to  review. 

Even  the  outsides  of  books  are  becoming  eloquent.  One 
has  only  to  sniff  at  the  covers  to  get  a  whiff  of  what  may  be 
expected  of  the  innards.  But  enough!  And  now  for  some 
of  the  books;  none  of  which  are  impossible  and  a  few  are 
good. 

For  those  who  like  a  little  human  interest  as  a  sauce  for 
their  history  we  recommend  The  Letters  of  Disraeli,  by 
Lord  Ronaldshay.  There  are  1,600  of  these  letters  and  most 
of  them  heretofore  unpublished.  Each  of  the  1,600  is  ad- 
dressed to  one  or  the  other  of  two  "prominent  British  ladies." 
"Dizzy"  paints  a  good  picture  of  the  Victorian  Age. 

In  Destroying  Victor,  by  Carleton  Beals,  we  have  a  col- 
lege professor  all  too  human.  It  is  the  story  of  a  puritan 
pedagogue  who  was  successful  in  politics  and  business  but 
was  an  impossible  hand  at  the  play  of  love.  The  result  is, 
well,  sudden. 

A  charming  and  amusing  story  is  written  into  The  Book 
of  Bette,  by  Eleanor  Mercein.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Basque 
country.  Some  parts  of  it  are  dull,  perhaps,  but  so  much 
of  it  is  funny  that  you  remember  it  only  with  genuine  de- 
light. Bette  is  a  girl,  but  that  fact  does  not  make  it  a  girl's 
book  in  any  sense.  The  Book  of  Bette  is  a  book  which  one 
does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to  one's  friends. 


Mavericks,  by  Walt  Coburn.  A  story  of  cattle  rustling, 
of  ranch  warfare,  or  a  young  cowman's  stiff-lipped  love  and 
a  girl's  wit  and  courage.  After  the  first  half  of  the  book 
you'll  be  leading  a  chorus  of  huskies  singing,  "Parson,  I'm 
a  maverick,  just  runnin'  loose  and  grazin.' ': 

A  delightful  blend  of  sentiment  and  humor  is  found  in 
Johnny  Reb,  by  Mary  Conway  Oemler.  In  the  story  you 
find  old  Johnny,  pretty  Miss  Amy,  Dr.  Ambry,  and  Johnny's 
two  understanding  mules. 

And  then,  to  please  our  medically  inclined  brethren,  we 
have  Who's  Who  Among  the  Microbes.  How  they  live, 
how  they  affect  man,  and  what  man  has  done  to  control 
them.  Also,  a  discourse  on  the  various  microbe  clans.  Like 
in  all  families,  we  find  after  reading  this  book,  there  are 
some  microbes  who  are  good  and  then  there  are  some  who 
are  very,  very  bad. 

Shades  of  Sam!  Booth  Tarkington  has  another  book. 
This  time  it  is  Penrod  Jashber.  Every  collegian  regardless 
of  sex  or  present  condition  of  servitude  can  read  and  get  a 
kick  out  of  this. 

And  for  the  last  we  save  you  the  really  fine.  Hans  Frost, 
by  Hugh  Walpole.    This  you  must  read  for  yourself. 


HITHER,  THITHER,  AND  YON 

The  "Book-Lady"  looked  up  in  mild  surprise  at  my  some- 
what breathless  request  for  a  very  late  novel.  "Well,"  she 
glanced  at  the  rows  on  rows  of  colored  books  which  lined 
the  little  room.    "There's  Maurois —  or —  let's  see — " 

"I  wanted  it  late  because  it's  for  review,"  I  explained. 

"Maurois  is  about  the  best  thing  I  have,"  she  said.  "He's 
considered  quite  good,  you  know,"  handing  me  Atmosphere 
of  Love.  "He  wrote  those  lives  of  Shelley  and  Disraeli. 
Are  you  going  to  read  it  alone?" 

"Why,  yes,"  I  replied. 
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"Well,  you  know  how  these  French  novelists  are,"  she 
smiled. 

I  hesitated. 

"Better  take  it  while  it's  in,"  she  warned. 

I  took  it. 

The  "Book-Lady"  was  right.  It's  a  remarkably  well  writ- 
ten book  of  the  intimate  type  that  one  does  not  send  Aunt 
Sara  for  a  Christmas  gift  (though  she'd  probably  enjoy  it!) 
The  novel  is  a  psychological  study  of  a  man  and  his  two 
wives,  written  in  the  first  person — one  half  by  the  man,  the 
other  by  his  second  wife.  The  limited  action  is  presented 
entirely  from  the  psychological  standpoint,  but  without 
pseudo-Freudian  theories  or  the  scent  of  stale  refuse  one  has 
come  to  expect  in  that  sort  of  thing. 

This  Madness,  by  Theodore  Dreiser  is  a  novel  of  the  same 
category  as  that  of  Maurois,  written  in  the  first  person  and 
handled  with  an  apparent  attempt  at  French  finesse.  Mr. 
Dreiser  told  his  publishers  it  was  the  greatest  thing  he  had 
yet  produced,  or  the  most  significant,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Remembering  the  ballyhoo  about  his  American 
Tragedy,  it  doesn't  matter  much  which  adjective  he  used. 

Al  Smith's  autobiography,  Up  To  Now,  is  rough-hewn 
and  strong  as  the  personality  of  the  man  himself. 

Those  who  find  a  strange  romance  in  modern  finance  and 
commercial  ways,  and  those  who  scorn  them  as  necessary 
but  irritating  props  for  "Art,"  should  both  enjoy  Business 
the  Civilizer,  by  Calkins.  The  idea  of  advertising  as  a 
popular  medium  for  art  which  Da  Vinci  might  have  envied 
is  handled  from  various  and  vividly  presented  viewpoints. 
The  book  is  emphatically  worth  reading. 

Mary  Madeleine  Lanphier. 


FOCH  SPEAKS 
By  Major  Charles  Bugnet 

(Translated  by  Russell  Green) 

At  a  time  when  the  world  was  beset  by  a  fever  of  force, 
one  man  was  directing  the  destiny  of  the  entire  Allied  Pow- 
ers. That  man  was  the  Marshal  of  France,  Foch.  Posterity 
knows  him  as  an  outstanding  figure  of  an  epochal  period. 
But  it  was  left  to  his  aide-de-camp,  Major  Charles  Bugnet, 
to  make  him  known  as  a  man. 


Bugnet  is  a  Boswell.  Carefully,  laboriously,  he  has 
gleaned  and  culled  the  thoughts  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 
his  Johnson,  the  Marshal,  and  has  amplified  them  into  a 
book  which  is  a  fitting  parallel  to  Boswell's  masterpiece. 
Ardently  and  anxiously  he  dissects  each  fragment,  disclos- 
ing all  the  significance  of  the  thought  content.  His  flights 
of  description,  his  unflagging  interpretation  and  analysis, 
are  attractive  from  any  point  of  view.  Above  all,  by  his 
treatment  of  retouching  and  drawing  out,  he  permits  some- 
thing animate  and  characteristic  of  Foch  to  imprint  itself 
on  the  pages. 

The  personality  of  Foch  is  explained  in  a  way  which  im- 
parts the  intimacy  of  personal  contact.  His  physical  and 
mental  alertness  made  it  natural  for  him  to  be  exacting, 
dictatorial,  and  decisive.  The  author  is  confident  that  the 
aftermath  of  world  praise  did  not  change  Foch,  but  merely 
made  him  work  the  harder  to  secure  "peace  after  war."  His 
speech  is  much  like  his  actions,  terse,  systematic,  and  packed 
with  dynamic  force.  Yet  Bugnet  shows  him  to  be  quite 
simple  and  human  in  character. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  book  is  largely  the  answers  to 
fundamental  questions  asked  by  the  Marshal  or  by  the 
author,  there  is  no  monotony,  but  rather  a  freshness  and 
clearness  of  detail.  Bugnet  employs  a  unique  method  of 
italicizing  interrogations  to  hold  the  attention  on  the  rather 
stereotyped  background  of  Foch's  career.  But  Foch  ade- 
quately explains  himself,  conclusively  pointing  the  roads  to 
results  as  he  has  traveled  them.  Though  no  startling  in- 
novation is  introduced,  he  has  a  wealth  of  information  for 
those  who  will  listen.  The  power  of  his  accomplishment 
weights  his  message  with  irreproachable  authority.  His  creed 
embraces  the  application  of  knowledge  conscientiously 
through  the  dual  mediums  of  will  power  and  effort  to  obtain 
results. 

That  he  did  secure  results  through  this  policy  of  scorn- 
ing sentimentalism  and  physical  weakness  is  the  testimony 
of  victory,  which  he  says  is  superiority  in  morale.  Follow- 
ing closely,  but  not  too  closely  upon  his  death,  this  book  will 
do  much  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  fruits  of  this  superior 
morale,  just  as  he  transmitted  them  to  his  troops.  He 
speaks!  Herbert  Prouty. 


UNITY 


Down  the  broad  river  of  all  my  dreams 
But  one  canoe  is  gliding — 

Down  in  the  shadow  one  soft  light  beams, 
And  one  white  nymph  is  hiding. 

The  sky  has  room  for  one  bright  sun; 

One  flower's  subtle  fingers 
Search  out  my  heart;  when  night  is  done 

One  morning  star  still  lingers. 


One  magnet  draws  the  gleaming  steel; 

One  patron  saint  is  kneeling; 
nd  yet  one  soul  can  only  feel 

A  suave,  Elysian  healing. 

The  earth  has  one  converging  place 
Where  everything  is  fleeing; 

It  is  the  aura  of  your  face — 
The  wonder  of  your  being. 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin. 
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SHADOW'S 


Contributions  to  the  Poet's 
Corner  will  always  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Poetry  Edi- 
tor. The  Shadows  office  is 
located  in  Students  Union 
office,  second  floor  of  the 
Gym.  Address  communica- 
tions in  care  of  the  latter 
office.  Telephone  AT.  1907 
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RNER 


Writers  arc  urged  to  send 
in  their  poetry  now  for  the 
next  issue,  keeping  in  mind 
that  it  will  be  judged  for 
the  annual  contest.  There 
is  an  award  of  $20  for  the 
best  poem  of  the  year  and 
$10    for    the    second    best. 


SHADOWS 

Shadows  walking  on  an  earth, 
Shouting  curses  for  a  prayer, 
Placing  gall  beside  the  hearth, 
Bleating  petty  pipings  there. 

Hide  us,  O  Cloud,  O  veil  of  the  thunder,  billow  and  nod, 
Hide  in  the  white  dampish  moss  of  your  breast  the  offense 
of  a  face  against  God. 

Shadows  walking  on  an  earth, 
Slinking  from  dispelling  suns, 
Vanishing  at  morning's  birth, 
Delving  with  the  Darkling  Ones. 

Whimper,  O  Cloud,  O  veil  of  the  thunder,  shudder  and 
sigh, 

Weep  for  the  shame  of  the  slithering  shapes  that  go  seek- 
ing a  corner  to  die. 

Shadows  walking  on  an  earth, 
Sounding  gibberish  and  flat, 
Feigning  with  a  hashish  mirth, 
Trailing  corners,  like  a  rat. 

Open,  O  Cloud,  O  veil  of  the  thunder,  pillage  and  tear, 
Rip  at  that  azure  of  mocking  and  show  if  the  brothers  of 
Judas  are  there. 

Shadows  walking  on  an  earth, 
Digging  at  a  giver's  grave, 
Seizing  tinselry  for  worth, 
Stoning  where  a  crust  would  save. 

Vanish!  O  Cloud,  O  veil  of  the  thunder,  loose  on  the  land 
Withering  blasts  of  a  hate-maddened  Fury  and  roweling 
spikes  of  her  hand. 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin. 


Has  wrought.     Roused  suddenly  by  first  pale  light 
Of  dawn, — her  pearls  left  scattered,  last  caress 
Bestowed  reluctantly, — in  haste  the  grey-cloaked  Night 
Steals  down  back  alley-ways  with  silken  tread, 
Still  sphinx-eyed,  painted  mouth  still  faintly  red. 

M.  M.  Lanphier. 


MISTRESS 

The  Night  this  month  is  wanton;  wide-awake 
And  watchful  under  shadowed  lids,  her  eyes 
Are  dark  with  centuries  of  passion,  wise 
With  wisdom  of  all  women;  her  fingers  make 
The  earth's  quick  pulses  throb;  it  seeks  to  slake 
Desire  with  her  cool  lips,  or  vain  it  tries 
To  satiate  its  lust,  and,  quivering,  lies 
Upon  her  fragrant  breast,  nor  strives  to  break 
The  mesmeric  bonds  her  smouldering  passiveness 


ALONE 


I  was  quite  alone,  before 

I  found  "myself"  within; 

Sunlight  was  there, 

And  green  trees,  and 

Tall  grass  was  swaying 

In  a  wild,  exhilarating  breeze; 

Here  myself  was  walking 

Hand  in  hand,  and  talking 

With  my  soul, 

Within  this  wonderland. 

So,  now,  if  all  my  fellowmen 
Would  turn  from  me, 
Why,  even  then  how 
Could  I  be  "alone" 
When  I  have  found  "myself" 


'ith 


within. 


Marcella  Lindberg. 


"TEMPUS  FUGIT" 

Joy  is  such  a  passing  thing — 
It  turns  so  brief  a  smile; 
Let's  catch  its  laughter,  lest  the  lilt 
Escape  and  taunt  us  after  while. 

For  us  there  is  so  little  time, 
Begrudged  our  stingy  day; 
At  least  we  can — till  silence  choke — 
My  dear,  my  very  dear — be  gay! 

These  hours  shall  be  in  loneliness 
A  precious  thing  for  you  and  me: 
Our  very  sobs  shall  echo  with 
A  silvery  trace  of  ecstacy. 

Virginia  Cooper. 


[       Tage  Nineteen 
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WITH  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

cI^ote:  This  new  department  was  instituted  in  order  to  give  Shadows 
readers  an  opportunity  to  know  something  about  the  contributors  who  write 
for  Shadows.  The  Editor  regrets  that  his  time  was  so  limited,  otherwise  we 
would  have  carried  a  complete  set  of  photos  of  all  the  writers. 

THE  EDITOR 


John  I.  Dugan,  the  author  of  "Evening  Stars,"  opposite  the  frontispiece  in 
this  issue,  has  had  possibly  one  of  the  fullest  careers  that  a  young  man  in  a  uni- 
versity could  enjoy.  He  has  been  in  the  past  editor  of  Shadows  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  magazine.  He  has  been  both  a  debater  and  manager  of  de- 
bate teams,  and  incidentally  will  manage  this  year's  squad.  He  was  stage  man- 
ager of  the  Creighton  Players  last  year  when  they  won  the  Eva  Le  Gallienne 
cup  at  the  Theatre  Tournament  at  Northwestern  University  last  April. 


Joseph  Comine,  an  Omaha  boy  who  got  his  start  in  Journalism  by  working 
as  a  copy  boy  for  the  World-Herald,  and  incidentally  working  his  way  through 
Medicine,  makes  his  debut  in  Shadows  with  the  interview  with  Dr.  Schulte. 
Comine  is  the  Medical  School  correspondent  for  The  Creightonian  and  sup- 
plies all  the  unique  medical  features  that  are  carried  in  that  paper.  Comine  is 
in  his  junior  year  of  Medicine. 


Ephraim  J.  Marks,  known  as  one  of  the  finest  debaters  that  has  represented 
Creighton  in  recent  years,  climaxed  his  career  in  that  activity,  being  elected 
captain  of  this  year's  team.  He  has  contributed  articles  to  Shadows  ever  since 
his  entry  into  Creighton.  He  is  likewise  an  Omaha  boy,  having  graduated  from 
Technical  High  school,  where  he  was  also  prominent  in  debate. 

He  was  third  speaker  in  the  Creighton-Harvard  debate  last  March  and  created 
much  amusement  with  his  brilliant  wit  and  satire.  More  will  be  heard  of  this 
glib  but  eloquent  man  this  year.     (His  picture  is  carried  on  Page  Eight.) 


Miss  Lanphier,  when  asked  to  tell  us  something  of  herself,  declared  that  one 
was  inclined  to  say  too  much  of  oneself,  and  to  evade  this  she  would  say  very 
little.  We  were  able  to  find  out,  by  going  through  old  records,  that  Miss  Lan- 
phier's  poem  "Candlelight"  won  second  prize  last  year  in  the  contest.  We  were 
also  able  to  find  some  picture  of  Miss  Lanphier  in  a  graceful  archer's  pose, 
bending  a  bow  and  arrow;  another  of  her  on  the  Duchesne  College  girls'  basket- 
ball team,  and  she  was  recently  entered  there  in  the  tennis  tournament.  There 
were  numerous  issues  of  the  Duchesne  Monthly  in  which  there  were  many  of 
her  poems  and  book  reviews.    Miss  Lanphier  is  a  junior  and  resides  in  Omaha. 
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Frank  E.  Pellegrin  has  earned  the  title  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  students  in  the 
University.  His  activities  extend  from  being  a  member  of  the  football  squad  of  last 
year,  editor  of  The  Creightonian,  an  associate  editor  of  the  Blue  Jay,  poetry  editor  of 
Shadows,  class  president,  fraternity  president,  and  numerous  other  titles.  His  con- 
tributions to  Shadows  have  always  been  unusual,  especially  his  poetry.  He  won  first 
prize  with  a  short  story  last  year  and  third  with  his  poem. 

This  year,  Pellegrin  is  editor  of  The  Creightonian  and  The  Alumnus,  as  well 
as  manager  of  the  University  News  Service.  He  still  finds  time  to  submit  copy 
for  Shadows,  as  witness  his  poem  in  the  Poet's  Corner. 

J  OS€t)fl     \jfl bflCl     l\t~lCST€l(l         (See   illustration   on   Page  Nine),    known   as  a   recluse,   has   had  an   interesting 
*  life  in  his  brie}  span  oj  years.     He  was  born  in  Bessarabia,  a  province  of  Russia 

before  the  World  War,  now  a  part  of  Roumania,  some  two  decades  ago.  He  received  his  elementray  education  there  and  migrated  with 
his  mother  to  the  United  States  in  1914.  It  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable  that  he  should  have  learned  the  English  language  as  well 
as  he  has  in  those  five  short  years.  "Joe"  claims  that  he  has  readthe  World-Herald  editorials  every  day  without  a  miss  for  the  past 
three  years.  He  is  vitally  interested  in  political  institutions,  and  has  been  accused  of  being  radical  in  his  ideas.  But  he  maintains 
that  he  merely  holds  advanced  ideas  of  government  with  some  influence  from  the  new  Russian  Sovietism. 

J?/7Vrr)ntir/  J?  KitlflPfT/ltJ  author  °f  "A  Trust>"  who  **  \r°m  Grafton,  Nebraska,  says  that  he  got  his  start  on  a 
iXUyr/lUnu     J.    .     /    l/t/lCgU/l  ,    ^  sc^00i  ^er     His  jorte  is  poetry  anj  p0[ltica[  discussions  with  Kriscfeld.     He  is 

in  his  second  year  as  a  reporter  for  The  Creightonian  and  plans  to  make  his  future  in  Journalism. 

T  rn/ic  T^)  T/1W1PC  Omaha,  brain-father  of  "Jellybeans,"  has  been  in  Creighton  since  his  first  high  school  days,  and  is 
J^OUIS     LJ.    ^Ll'ft^J^  a  sophomore  in  the  Arts  College. 

C^PWP  A/f/iri  T/^/TH /J  Commerce  senior,  is  rounding  out  her  college  caeer  with  having  been  a  contributor  to  Shadows 
\JC/tt  IVltiri  r  tlilU)  for  tfje  pdSt  three  years%  She  has  had  charge  of  the  Book  Review  section  for  two  years.  You 
will  find  her  picture  on  Page  Twenty-seven,  with  more  details  as   to  her  career. 

J^f/J tl CP f  A/fr  F^^inV  Author  of  "New  Skillets,"  is  a  sophomore  of  Duchesne.  She  made  her  freshman  year  at  Mount 
JP  rClflL  C  J    1VJ.L  £L  OUy ,     $t   Mary's  College  and  wrote  for  the  St.  Mary  s  publication.  She  is  seriously  interested  in  writing. 

T?  Jjf  L  TiAf  Q/i/7*? p  Sophomore  from  Miles  City,  Montana,  prefers  journalistic  work-  As  a  senior  in  high  school,  she 
LLUllfJ  1VAL  O/JU/IC)  was  assutant  editor  of  the  school  paper  and  editor  of  the  Annual;  this  year  she  has  been  appointed 
assistant  editor  of  the  Duchesne  Monthly.     Music  is  her  avocation,  tennis  a  minor  hobby,  as  results  of  the  recent  school  tournament  show. 


Herbert  C.  Prouty, 


Who  reviewed  "Foch  Speaks,"  hails  from  Council  Bluffs.     He  is  a  Commerce  freshman  and 
has  already  attached  himself  to  The  Creightonian  as  a  reporter. 


Marcella  Lindbergh 


Omaha,  is  a  freshman  Commerce  student  and  contributed  poetry  to  Shadows  last  year.     She 
has  one  of  the  roles  in  "Three  Live  Ghosts." 


T  m.**2]]g%  J^/yyf/\]  Council  Bluffs,  junior  class  secretary  at  Duchesne,  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Duchesne's 
M-jML  11 IC  J-JLli  I y^  literary  lights  during  her  two  years  at  the  school  and  is  Literary  Editor  of  the  paper  this  year.  Psych- 
ology and  humor  are  her  pet  subjects;  she  writes  clever  book  reviews,  essays,  and  an  occasional  story  or  verse. 

1/^1 ' rn  1 M  1 /I     f^nnfapr      Omaha  senior,  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Duchesne  paper  and  is  now  Poetry  Editor. 
*/£*///£*     KjUUJJL /  <f    she  also  writes  literary  essays.     Aside  from  music,  which,  significant  of  something  or  other,  is  a  major 
hobby  of  all  the  Duchesne  contributors  of  this  issue,  Virginia  is  in  erested  in  dramatics.     Big  things  in  a  practical  way  are  expected 
from  her  pen. 
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HsDxtb  Our  Artists 


Sidney  Newlon,  the  artist  who  designed  the  cover  of 
Shadows,  is  a  new  man  on  the  Hilltop,  coming  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  high  school  in  Council  Bluffs  to  enter 
the  Commerce  College.  He  has  already  made  a  decided 
hit  as  a  cartoonist  for  The  Creightonian.  His  work  on 
the  high  school  paper  and  year  book  attracted  consider- 
able attention  and  it  is  our  prediction  that  Mr.  Newlon 
will  not  have  to  wait  many  years  before  his  work  will  be 
marketable  and  much  in  demand. 


SIDNEY  NEWLON 


Wayne  O'Donnell,  who  came  to  Creighton  from 
Rockhurst  College  of  Kansas  City,  is  a  Commerce  junior. 
On  the  opposite  page  is  an  excellent  sample  of  his  artis- 
tic hand.  O'Donnell's  work  was  thought  highly  of  in 
Kansas  City  and  several  of  his  pencil  sketches  that  were 
printed  in  the  Rockhurst  Sentinel  were  reprinted  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  He  also  did  the  frontispiece  of  this 
issue  of  Shadows,  which  the  editor  esteemed  it  a  privil- 
ege to  print.  Shadows  will  carry  more  of  this  artist's 
work  in  future  numbers. 


WAYNE  O'DONNELL 
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A  SKETCH  OF  REV.  J.  J.  KEEFE,  S.  J. 

By  Wayne  O'Donnell 

It  was  rather  a  coincidence  that  Father  Keefe,  who  comes  from  Rockhurst  Col- 
lege, taught  the  student  artist  of  his  own  sketch  one  year  in  English  at  the  Kansas 
City  institution  and  that  they  should  meet  again  at  Creighton. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

EXTRAORDINARY 


Shadows  is  revising  its  policy  of  previous  years  by  holding  over  the 
Short  Story  and  the  Poetry  Contest  through  the  first  four  issues  of  the  maga- 
zine instead  of  having  only  one  contest  number. 

This  decision  was  made  to  allow  Shadows  readers  to  have  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  contest  and  possibly  assist  in  the  judging  of  the  manuscripts. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  are  few  and  simple. 

We  ask  that  you  type  your  copy  neatly,  double-space  all  copy,  and  either 
mail  or  deliver  your  manuscripts  to  the  Shadows  office,  located  in  The  Stu- 
dents Union  offices,  second  floor  of  the  Gymnasium,  Twenty-fifth  and  Cali- 
fornia streets. 

For  further  information,  call  Atlantic  1907. 

Manuscripts  should  not  exceed  2,000  words  for  short  stories.  Poems  are 
not  to  exceed  thirty  lines. 

FIRST  PRIZE  FOR  SHORT  STORY _ #20.00 

Second  Prize  for  Short  Story #10.00 

FIRST  PRIZE  FOR  POEM.. ....#20.00 

Second  Prize  for  Poem .—#10.00 

The  Judges  will  be  announced  in  the  near  future,  as  will  the  final  date 
for  acceptance  of  manuscripts. 

The  Editor. 
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by 
Raymond  F.  Finnegan 


^  Short  Story 


The  oAuthor  Tells  Us  that  His  Story 
Is  Founded  on  Facts  that  He  Per- 
sonally Observed 


d  (fNHE  people  who  lived  in  Ashton  forty  years  ago 
^^  ymust  have  wondered  a  great  deal  why  Jerome  De- 
Bore  sat  every  night  in  the  summertime  from  two 
to  three  hours  on  his  doorstep,  and  why,  in  cold  weather,  he 
drew  his  old  rocker  up  close  to  the 
window  and  sat  gazing  steadily 
down  the  street.  But  then,  they 
no  doubt  became  used  to  the 
sight  and  I  doubt  if  their  children 
ever  spoke  of  the  matter  as  being 
strange.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
little  New  England  village  today 
will  tell  you  they  never  even  no- 
ticed him  there.  You  see,  old  Jer- 
ome had  become  so  much  a  part  of 
the  scenery  of  the  town  sitting 
there,  that  he  was  like  the  church 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  or  the  sign 
over  the  drug  store,  people  just 
knew  they  were  there,  but  their 
presence  was  not  felt  particularly. 
If  Jerome  had  missed  one  night  at 
his  post,  the  incident  would  have 
had  the  same  effect  upon  the  popu- 
lace as  if  the  church  had  suddenly 
taken  wings  and  flown  over  the 
hilly  pastures  that  lay  about  the 

town.  No  one  ever  talked  to  Jerome  while  he  sat  on  his 
doorstep  because  it  seemed  that  he  had  something  to  do 
while  he  was  sitting  there.  Not  that  he  was  busy,  but  a 
person  passing  by  had  the  feeling  that  to  speak  to  him  would 
be  interrupting  some  solemn  occasion  or  breaking  a  magic 
spell. 

You  could  not  see  his  eyes  very  well,  but  what  little 
glimpse  of  them  that  shone  out  from  beneath  his  bushy  grey 
eyebrows,  made  you  feel  that  he  was  asking  you  some  ques- 
tion that  he  had  no  hope  of  ever  being  answered.  Those 
eyes  looked,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  see  anything,  they 
merely  gazed  off  into  space,  not  comprehending  anything 


RAYMOND  F.  FINNEGAN 

The  manuscript  of  "A  Trust"  suf- 
fered strange  adventures  before  it  ar- 
rived in  the  printer's  shop.  It  was 
completely  lost  in  the  last  minute 
shuffle  of  copy  and  only  showed  up 
in  time  to  be  printed  in  the  magazine. 


what  they  saw.  But  from  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will 
begin  to  think  that  Jerome  DeBore  was  queer,  or  even  crazy, 
which  was  not  the  case.  There  was  not  one  in  Ashton  who 
was  more  respected  than  Jerome.    There  was  not  one  who 

would  do  more   for  anyone  who 

was   in   need   of  assistance.     He 

seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money. 
It  was  even  hinted  that  it  was  he 
who  built  the  little  cottage  for  the 
Widow  Bower  and  her  family 
when  they  were  left  homeless  by 
fire,  and  I  have  seen  him  buying 
clothes  that  the  Bryant  children 
have  worn  to  school.  No,  Jerome 
DeBore  was  not  crazy,  nor  did  any- 
one in  Ashton  think  he  was,  for, 
as  I  have  told  you,  this  one  strange 
action  of  his  was  not  at  all  strange 
to  the  people  of  Ashton. 

IfJjUT  then,  I  have  told  you  also, 
^""^that  no  one  ever  talked  to 
him  while  he  was  sitting  there  on 
his  doorstep.  This  statement  is 
not  exactly  true,  for  two  people 
did  talk  to  him  one  night,  one  of 
them  was  myself  and  the  other  Jim 
Tracy.  Jim  had  always  been  an  inquisitive  boy,  always 
wanting  to  know  why  this  thing  was  happening  and  how 
this  could  be.  After  graduating  from  high  school  he  went 
away  to  study  journalism,  and  after  he  came  home  that 
first  year  he  had  developed  a  sense  of  inquisitiveness,  as  you 
might  call  it. 

It  was  the  first  summer  that  Jim  came  home  from  college 
that  he  began  to  show  an  interest  in  old  Jerome.  Before 
this  he  had  taken  him  for  granted,  as  everyone  else  had,  but 
this  summer  he  would  often  remark  about  Jerome  sitting 
out  there  every  night  at  the  same  hour.  At  first  I  didn't  pay 
any  attention  to  it,  but  when  he  kept  referring  to  the  sub- 
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ject  I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  curious. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Since  I  have  been  back 
from  school  I  have  been  thinking  about  it.  It's  funny  why 
I  never  thought  about  it  before,  but  you  know  it  is  really 
strange  that  he  sits  out  there  every  night." 

<2    I  im  didn't  mention  the  matter  for  some  time.     Then, 
one  night,  he  startled  me  with  the  question:     "Say, 
Joe,  do  you  think  Jerome  would  talk  to  us  if  we  went  down 
to  his  house  tonight?" 

Now,  I  would  have  thought  just  as  much  of  setting  fire 
to  the  general  store  as  to  think  of  talking  to  Jerome  while 
he  was  sitting  out  in  front  of  his  house.  If  I  had  broke 
that  silence  that  hung  about  him  I  would  have  felt  like 
running  and  hiding. 

Jim  was  a  headstrong  fellow  and  I  knew  that  if  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  Jerome,  he  would  do  it.  I  tried  to  laugh  the  mat- 
ter off,  but  Jim  was  serious.  The  result  was,  that  Jim  and 
I  turned  in  at  the  little  gate  that  night  and  walked  slowly 
up  the  short  board  walk  that  led  to  Jerome's  step. 

Jerome  was  there  as  usual,  hunched  over,  with  his  hands 
clasped  together  over  his  knees,  gazing  down  the  street.  He 
didn't  see  us  approach  or  at  least  he  gave  no  sign  of  it.  We 
were  almost  upon  him  when  he  looked  up  at  us  with  those 
tired  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  asking  something  but  not  see- 
ing us. 

Jim  broke  the  spell  that  seemed  to  hang  about  the  strange 
tableau,  by  saying:  "Good  evening,  Mr.  DeBore.  We  were 
just  passing  by  and  thought  we  would  drop  in  and  see  you 
awhile."  Jim  said  this  as  casually  as  though  we  hadn't 
passed  by  there  a  thousand  times  without  a  thought  of 
stopping. 

"Yes.  Oh,  yes,  so  you  have,"  said  Jerome,  and  he  kept 
gazing  down  between  the  frame  buildings  that  lined  the 
street. 

"Won't  you  sit  down  here  beside  me?"  Then  he  added: 
"You  might  just  as  well,  for  I  don't  think  Marie  will  come 
tonight.    You  see,  her  father  may  have  taken  her  away." 

My  brain  was  in  such  a  whirl  from  the  sudden  but  plotted 
meeting  with  Jerome  that  I  don't  believe  I  even  wondered 
why  he  said  such  a  strange  thing.  I  think  I  was  expecting 
something  unusual  to  happen. 

However,  Jim  appeared  to  take  all  this  naturally  and 
even  with  an  air  as  if  he  had  expected  these  very  words. 

"Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right,  Mr.  DeBore,  Marie  will 
probably  not  come  tonight,"  Jim  replied. 

Jerome  looked  up  startled,  an  expression  of  wild  hope 
burned  for  an  instant  on  his  face. 

"Then,  you  know  Marie,"  he  said,  clutching  Jim  as  if  he 
would  never  let  him  go.  "Ah,  but  then  you  could  not  have 
known  her,"  he  added,  and  he  shuddered  a  little;  then  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  situation  seemed  to  return. 

Jim  didn't  reply  to  this,  and  we  sat  there  for  what  seemed 
to  me  a  half  hour,  but  it  was  only  a  few  moments  when 


Jerome  turned  to  Jim  and  said:  "You  were  always  an  odd 
lad,  Jim  Tracy.  You  startled  me  tremendously  just  now 
when  you  took  up  my  trend  of  thought,  in  fact,  you  seemed 
to  jar  me  loose  from  something  that  I  had  been  clinging  to 
for  years  and  years." 

Jerome  seemed  his  natural  self  now,  the  same  quiet  man 
that  you  meet  in  the  street,  not  the  strange,  quaint  character 
that  was  wont  to  gaze  at  eventide  into  mere  space. 

Then  he  began  talking  in  a  quiet,  low  voice  to  Jim. 

"I  am  going  to  do  a  strange  thing  tonight,  something  that 
I  thought  I  would  never  do."  His  words  dragged  out  as  if 
it  were  painful  for  him  to  speak,  but  he  continued:  "I  am 
going  to  tell  you  why  I  am  sitting  here  tonight,  and  why  I 
have  sat  here  every  night  for  the  last  forty  years."  He  said 
this  with  a  grim  conviction  as  if,  "there  it  is  now,  it  is  not 
such  a  strange  thing  to  do,  is  it?" 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something  about  Marie,  Mr. 
DeBore,"  said  Jim.  "You  see,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
I  know  there  is  a  Marie.  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to 
you.  For  the  past  week  I  have  been  lying  behind  that  lilac 
bush  every  night,  not  twenty  feet  from  you,  and  I  have 
heard  the  name  Marie  escape  your  lips  every  night.  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me,  Mr.  DeBore." 

Jerome  didn't  seem  to  take  in  the  significance  of  Jim's 
confession,  for  he  continued  with  his  recital. 

"It  seems  strange  that  I  am  telling  this  story  to  someone 
after  all  these  years  of  silence,  but  then  we  do  many  things 
that  we  would  never  imagine  ourselves  doing." 

He  settled  back  against  the  side  of  the  house  and  his 
voice  droned  softly  in  the  night  air: 

T  was  forty  years  ago  last  May,"  he  began.  "I  was 
a  lad  of  twenty-one.  I  was  working  here  in  Ashton 
at  the  printers'  trade.  I  was  a  good  printer,  as  small  town 
printers  go,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with  my  work.  I  guess 
I  read  and  dreamed  too  much  of  the  outside  world,  where 
men  reached  fame  and  where  life  was  not  the  same  day 
after  day  as  it  was  in  Ashton. 

"Then  Marie  came  to  live  in  Ashton.  Her  father  was  a 
wealthy  manufacturer.  He  had  selected  Ashton  as  a  suit- 
able place  to  build  a  factory  and  a  place  to  live  in  the  sum- 
mer time. 

"It  is  not  strange  that  I  fell  in  love  with  Marie.  She  was 
all  that  is  perfection  in  beauty.  She  was  only  eighteen  and 
notably  shy.  Her  hair  was  golden  and  curled,  and  it  seemed 
like  a  soft  mass  of  sunshine  laid  above  her  brow.  Her  eyes 
were  of  the  deepest  blue  that  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
heaven  from  which  they  took  their  color."  Here  he  paused, 
and  I  feared  he  would  not  continue,  but  he  roused  himself 
again  and  went  on  with  his  story. 

"Marie  grew  to  love  me  in  those  days.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  cloud  on  our  horizon  of  happiness.  It  was  her 
father  who  watched  the  romance  with  a  jealous  eye.  It  was 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-one) 
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distinguished  Campus  figures 


Hugh  M.  P.  Higgins,  possibly  better  known  on  the  campus  as  a 
humorist  and  a  local  "Will  Rogers,"  makes  the  Distinguished  Page 
for  a  reason  less  obvious,  but  equally  as  important.  Despite  the 
good-natured  smiles  and  ready  laughs  that  greet  his  every  appear- 
ance, Higgins  is  unconsciously  a  leader. 

His  popularity  as  an  entertainer,  singer,  and  radio  announcer, 
has  never  waned,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  steadily  increased.  Last 
year,  as  master  of  ceremonies  in  the  Blue  Jay  Follies,  which  at  the 
start  appeared  rather  doubtful  of  success,  Higgins  was  in  a  great 
way  responsible  for  its  ultimate  triumph.  He  will  in  all  probability 
be  seen  again  this  year  in  a  bigger  Follies  show.  He  is  a  Kappa  Pi 
Delta  man. 

Higgins  will  climax  his  four  years  in  the  Arts  College  as  presi- 
dent of  the  class.  He  has  paid  his  way  through  college  working 
nights  as  a  "railroader." 

His  home  is  in  Council  Bluffs. 


Gene  Mari  Vani  will  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  girl 
student  to  complete  a  four-year  course  in  Journalism  at  Creighton 
when  she  receives  her  degree  next  June.  Her  activities  on  the 
campus  have  been  so  varied  that  they  only  stopped  at  the  rougher 
sports,  football,  basket  ball,  etc.  She  has  been  featured  in  Creigh- 
ton dramatic  productions  and  played  tiny  roles.  She  has  worked 
on  the  three  publications,  Blue  Jay,  Cheightonian  and  Shadows. 
She  is  a  charter  member  and  president  of  the  Chi  Mu  Kappa  soror- 
ity. She  has  worked  for  the  United  Press  as  a  reporter,  is  the 
World-Herald  representative  at  Creighton  at  present  and  has  writ- 
ten for  several  trade  papers.  She  was  in  charge  of  the  man-size 
job  of  publicity  for  the  recent  ticket  sale  drive  staged  in  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs. 
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WHOOPEE 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 

cussion  of  the  failings  and  foibles  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  new  style  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  the  debate  attracted  a  crowd  of  over  two  thousand. 

€  mhe  debate  with  Oxford  with  which  Creighton  is  start- 
ing this  season  is  another  of  the  same  type.  If  their 
style  is  the  same  this  year  as  in  the  past  few  years,  Oxford 
is  coming  less  to  argue  than  to  entertain,  less  to  prove  a  case 
than  to  make  their  audience  smile.  For  Oxford  realizes, 
along  with  others,  that  debating  today  must  be  a  form  of 
entertainment,  and  as  such,  must  compete  with  movies,  radio, 
football  games,  or  what  have  you. 

"Whoopee"  came  to  be  introduced  into  debating,  as  I 
hinted  above,  because  of  a  fundamental  change  in  condi- 
tions. That  change  is,  briefly,  the  rise  of  a  hundred  forms 
of  entertainment  and  diversion  which  were  unknown  to  our 
grandfathers. 

Where  people,  during  the  eighties,  were  limited  to  one  or 
two  forms  of  divertisement,  people  now  have  the  choice  of 
taking  in  a  good  talkie,  or  shouting  themselves  hoarse  at  a 
football  or  basketball  game,  or  going  to  a  night  club,  road- 
house  or  dance,  or  at  the  very  worst,  sitting  at  home  and 
listening  to  the  radio. 

Can  we  blame  them  for  not  wanting  to  waste  their  eve- 
ning by  attending  a  luke-warm  discussion  conducted  by  six 
anemic  youths  whose  brows  are  all  "sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,"  the  only  result  of  the  evening  being 
to  learn  that  there  are  considerably  more  than  6,000  chil- 
dren under  three  years  of  age  employed  in  the  wool  fields 
of  the  south? 

Because  college  debating  insisted  right  up  to  the  present 
time  upon  clinging  to  old  forms  and  dry  subjects,  it  steadily 
lost  out  in  popularity.  The  public  insisted  upon  looking  at 
debating  as  a  form  of  entertainment,  and  debating  of  the 
older  style  failed  miserably  in  measuring  up  to  its  ideas  of 
good  entertainment. 

As  for  student  support  of  collegiate  debating,  the  story 
is  the  same.  There  was  a  time  in  the  shadowy  past  when 
many  college  men  considered  it  part  of  their  obligation  to 
their  alma  mater  to  come  out  of  an  evening  and  cheer  the 
home  team  along  in  its  big  debate  of  the  year  with  Podunk 
college.  They  would  clap  lustily  when  one  of  the  home 
boys  would  conclusively  demonstrate  that  the  Podunkians 
were  guilty  of  a  fallacy  of  illicit  process  of  the  major  or  a 
non  sequitur.  They  would  shiver  in  their  seats  when  the 
third  speaker  of  the  Podunk  team  would,  in  a  final  burst  of 
oratory,  prove  that  the  home  team  was  wrong  in  proposing 
that  the  immigration  quota  from  Latvia  should  be  larger 
than  that  from  Esthonia  and  points  east.  When  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges  was  given,  there  would  be  riotous  ap- 
plause or  low  groans  and  hisses,  depending  on  which  team 
won.     And  when  the  students  went  home,  it  was  with  a 


vauge  sense  of  having  done  their  duty,  however  painful,  to 
the  college. 

There  came  a  time  when  this  didn't  happen  any  more. 
College  students  reached  the  conclusion  that  if  it  came  to  a 
choice  between  being  accused  of  lack  of  college  spirit  or 
hearing  six  frail  fellow  students  read  theses  in  public,  col- 
lege spirit  could  go  hang.  There  were  other  less  irksome 
and  more  pleasant  ways  of  displaying  patriotism  to  their 
school. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  these  factors,  intercollegiate  de- 
bating was  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed  a  few  years  ago.  Even 
the  big  debates  in  the  east  were  so  ill-attended  that  it  could 
be  stated  with  practical  certainty  no  one  went  to  a  debate 
unless  he  had  a  special  motive.  The  audience  was  limited 
to  the  judges,  the  coaches  of  the  respective  teams,  the  news- 
paper reporters,  the  parents  and  relations  of  the  debaters, 
and  the  comparatively  limited  number  of  insomnia  sufferers 
who  had  found  the  only  sure  cure  for  their  ailment. 

■  1  Iebating  authorities  in  many  places  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  had  to  be  done,  and  done 
quickly,  or  debating  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  would  die  a 
natural  death — and  their  answer  to  the  problems,  as  I  in- 
dicated above,  was  to  inject  some  of  the  less  harmful  ele- 
ments of  "Whoopee"  into  debating. 

It  was  decided  first,  that  the  subjects  then  debated  were 
hopeless  because  they  were  not  popular  and  not  close  to  the 
interests  of  the  general  public.  Result:  lively,  popular  topics 
were  introduced.  No  more  will  debaters  administer  sleep- 
ing potions  to  their  hearers,  literally  chewing  the  rag  over 
the  minutiae  of  economics  or  politics,  but  will  discuss  sub- 
jects that  people  like  to  talk  and  read  about  every  day. 

Oxford,  for  example,  will  debate  Creighton  on  the 
"talkies,"  a  subject  which  you  meet  in  every  magazine,  every 
newspaper,  and  every  conversation. 

The  second  change  in  debating  concerns  the  debater  him- 
self, whose  style,  mental  attitude,  and  delivery  has  been  re- 
vamped to  modern  requirements.  The  Websterian  style, 
with  ponderous  periods,  frowning  brow,  and  deep,  sonorous 
voice,  has  gone  out  of  style.  Everyone  will  be  glad,  I  am 
sure,  to  note  the  passing  of  the  debater  who  read  a  prepared 
oration  as  his  constructive  argument,  and  then  returned  in 
rebuttal  to  read  another  and  shorter  oration  typewritten  on 
small  cards. 

Another  kind  of  debater  who  has  passed  into  the  discard, 
is  the  one  who  was  so  inflamed  by  the  idea  that  he  was  bear- 
ing aloft  the  torch  of  truth,  that  he  would  represent  every- 
thing his  opponents  said  as  being  inspired  by  the  forces  of 
darkness  and  iniquity,  but  his  own  statements  as  of  the 
eternal  verities.  He  was  entirely  right  and  his  opponents 
were  entirely  wrong,  there  was  no  question  about  that! 

The  new  style  of  speaking  is  a  judicious  mixture  of  wise 
cracks,  small  talk,  and  light,  simple  argument,  delivered  in 
a  matter-of-fact  conversational  style.     The   foundation  is 
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just  as  secure  as  it  ever  was — substance  is  not  sacrificed  for 
humor,  and  though  it  may  not  be  evident  during  the  debate, 
the  intellectual  preparation  has  been  as  thorough  as  ever. 
Extemporaneous  speaking  is  the  rule  now  rather  than  the 
exception.  And  as  for  the  mental  attitude  of  the  debater 
under  the  new  standards,  it  is  that  of  fairness  and  sincerity. 
Concessions  are  made  to  the  opposing  arguments,  and  the 
idea  of  the  whole  procedure  seems  to  be  to  present  all  sides 
of  a  popular  question,  but  make  little  attempt  to  enforce 
one  opinion  upon  the  audience. 

I  think  that  only  if  the  new  style  continues  to  flourish 
debating  will  come  into  its  own  as  an  intercollegiate  sport 
on  a  par  with  basketball  or  football.  But  I  would  be  un- 
willing to  predict  that  our  civilization  will  ever  become  so 
intellectual  some  centuries  in  the  future,  that  the  football 
games  will  be  attended  by  a  mere  handful,  and  the  debates 
will  have  to  be  held  in  the  stadium,  with  half  the  world  lis- 
tening by  radio  to  some  future  Graham  McNamee  broad- 
casting a  word-by-word  account  of  the  argument. 


THE  MODERN  MAD  PUBLISHER 

(Continued  from  Page  Nine) 
by  the  war  from  its  European  outlets,  began  to  sizzle  and 
stew  in  its  own  juice;  in  the  theatres,  books,  and  magazines 
of  verse  rose  like  a  seething  scum  to  a  world  suddenly  strick- 
tn  with  new  life  whcih  it  pleased  to  call  moderne. 

The  rest  is  literary  history — or  will  be.  And  this  scion  of 
our  Age  of  Ferment  belongs  to  it.  No  record  of  it  can  be 
complete,  that  fails  to  reckon  with  Liveright  .  .  .  impetu- 
ous, generous,  inspired — this  trader  in  letters,  this  gambler 
in  aesthetics,  this  marketer  of  poets. 

■(Romance  in  business  harks  back  to  another  well  known 
Philadelphian,  Ben  Franklin.  The  crusade  in  business 
is  a  corollary  clause  whose  most  eloquent  propounder  used 
to  be  a  motor  mechanic  in  Detroit.  In  both  these  American 
inventions  the  stress  is,  after  all,  still  business.  Liveright 
typifies  a  change,  the  injecting  of  business  into  romance. 
Possibly,  in  the  days  when  Liveright  (with  Albert  Boni) , 
first  began  to  print  Nietzsche  in  cheap  form  and  to  hunt  for 
American  masters,  he  understood  that  in  our  practical 
American  world,  the  artist  was  the  unfortunate  lover  des- 
tined to  become  a  hero.  The  idea  was  the  inaccessible  Grail 
destined  to  be  sought  for.  The  difference  is  evident.  Long 
the  accoutrements  of  poetry  had  been  exploited  for  the  ends 
of  prose.  Here  was  a  man  doing  the  converse,  a  sort  of  Par- 
sifal, riding  around  in  a  Ford. 

When  he  discovers  a  writer  of  books  who  is  a  man,  he  is 
likely  to  take  the  manuscripts  on  faith.  That  is  why  his  list 
of  Americans  is  better  than  of  Europeans.  He  has  met  the 
Americans.  Of  course,  in  both  men  and  books,  like  every 
intuitive  spirit,  he  makes  gigantic  errors.  And  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  there  are  in  him  two  instincts,  stronger  than 


the  constant  Quixotism  which  makes  him  back  the  idea  in 
a  world  of  fact,  the  instinct  to  gamble  for  the  sake  of  the 
game,  and  the  instinct  to  help  for  the  fun  of  helping. 

He  has  a  weakness  for  the  under  dog.  It  is  a  fortunate 
fact  that  the  under  dog  of  today  is  the  lion  of  tomorrow. 
But  if  one  of  Liveright's  pets  stays  under  dog,  he  does  not 
repine.  He  even  enjoys  it.  This  trader  is  restlessly  moved 
by  a  need  of  virtue;  and  doubtless  the  presence  of  a  few 
magnificent  failures  on  his  ledgers  helps. 

But  when  the  book  is  ready,  the  trade  is  doubled  by  a 
circus  barker.  Liveright  can  sponsor  a  book  like  a  lover  of 
the  truth,  and  sell  it  like  a  patent  medicine  hawker.  He  has 
done  more  to  put  life  into  the  literary  market  than  any  of 
his  fellows.  And  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  when  he  boasts  that 
he  is  proud  of  it.  To  him  this  life  consists  chiefly  in  un- 
differentiated methods  of  praise,  lacking  even  the  circus 
merit  of  alliteration.  Of  course,  in  this,  Liveright  is  a  child 
of  the  times. 

Recently,  this  dramatic  fellow  started  flirting  with  the 
theater.  He  put  on  Hamlet  in  modern  clothes,  which  was 
unique,  not  because  of  the  presence  of  pistols,  telephones 
and  dinner-coats,  but  for  a  deeper  reason.  The  hero  of  the 
Liveright  show  was  neither  the  Dane  nor  the  Bard,  but 
Horace  Liveright.  This  was  not  his  conscious  doing.  He 
did  not  know  it  himself.  He  simply  couldn't  help  it.  The 
words  were  Shakespeare's,  the  acting  was  Basil  Sydney's, 
the  stage  was  James  Light's.  But  the  nervous,  pelting,  hectic, 
breathless  lyric  lilt  of  the  thing  was  Horace  P.  Liveright. 
The  wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  go  into  the  theater  long  ago. 
The  theater  is  an  excellent  outlet  for  the  gamblers,  the  ex- 
pressionists and  those  who  dare. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  crusader  crying  for  absolute 
freedom  of  the  press,  that  he  is  a  romantic  champion  of 
books  that  censors  and  the  "blue-noses"  frown  on,  there  is 
discernible  a  deep  conscientious  motive  to  be  honest,  frank 
and  courageous.  He  wants  to  see  above  all,  the  good  books 
printed,  the  best  writers  uncovered,  rather  than  the  stiffer, 
conventional,  spineless  books  and  the  poorer  and  less  fear- 
less writers. 

He  is  not  a  reformer.  He  is  just  a  poetic  business  man 
and  lays  unashamed  claim  to  affection  for  the  poets.  He 
does  as  he  likes.  And  he  likes  above  all,  that  no  hour  be 
heavy,  that  no  day  and  no  deal  be  without  its  radiant  wings 
and  poetic  significance. 

He  is  undoubtedly  the  Wall  Street  gambler,  debonair, 
sympathetic,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  playboy — nonetheless, 
an  American  with  good  American  traits.  He  has  made  a 
shrewd  discovery,  that  the  commercial  minded  American 
has  in  many  respects  found  that  the  joys  of  living  are  not 
in  the  realms  of  materialistic  fact,  but  often  in  the  domains 
of  poesy  and  fancy.  Horace  B.  Liveright  bespeaks  encour- 
agement for  our  supposed  uncultured  nation. 
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JELLYBEANS 

(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 
ing  red.  The  Gregory's,  as  a  family,  never  could  withstand 
temptation,  so  Jim  found  himself  with  red  lipstick  slightly 
smeared  on  his  mouth.     If  anything,  the  hatred  deepened 
in  the  half  closed  eyes. 

"Sorry,  girl  friend.  Say,  what  are  you  doing  here  this 
time  of  the  night,  anyway?" 

"Why  don't  you  find  out?"  drawled  a  cool,  throaty  voice. 
"I  should  exert  myself  when  there  are  cops  in  the  town." 
A  flash  of  fear  entered  the  girl's  eyes. 
"You  wouldn't  call  the  cops,  would  you?" 
"You'd  be  surprised.     Come  on — account  for  yourself." 
"I  couldn't  get  work,  and  the  landlady  locked  the  door 
on  me.    I  was  here  when  the  store  closed  and  I  hid  in  that 
little  room  under  the  stairs.     I  just  came  out  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat  and  you  caught  me.     I  can't  see  where  I  did 
anything  much  wrong." 

"No?    Did  you  find  anything  to  eat?" 
"Some  cakes  and  milk  from  the  lunch  counter." 
"So,  I'm  not  the  only  one  around  this  store  who  has  sticky 
fingers,"  Jim  laughed,  as  he  reached  down  to  pick  up  his 
bag  of  candy. 

Y~\  ROM  force  of  habit  his  hand  slipped  into  the  bag  for  a 
"jellybean.  To  his  astonishment,  he  found  instead,  deep 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  little,  hard  substances,  that  felt 
like  small  pebbles.  A  quick  glance  at  the  floor  convinced 
him  that  he  had  picked  up  the  wrong  bag.  He  thrust  it 
quickly  in  his  pocket. 

"Come  on,  you  can't  stay  in  here  any  longer.  I'll  lend 
you  some  money  so  you  can  get  started  again." 

The  girl  half  rose  to  her  feet.  Her  hand  was  stealthily 
feeling  around  on  the  floor. 

"Lose  something?"  asked  Jim,  as  he  carelessly  kicked  a 
white  object  toward  her  gropping  hand. 

"Yes,  but  I've  found  it  now,"  as  her  fingers  closed  over  it. 

"Here's  some  small  change  to  get  something  to  eat  with. 
Come  over  and  I'll  let  you  out  the  side  door.  It  would  look 
bad  if  anyone  should  see  you  going  out  the  front  door  in 
the  middle  of  the  night." 

Outside,  the  girl  walked  swiftly  away;  but  after  Jim  had 
closed  the  door,  she  stopped  and  waited  until  she  was  joined 
by  the  shadowy  figure  of  a  man. 

"Did  you  get  'em,  Carol?" 

"I  sure  did.  They're  here  in  this  paper  sack.  The  cop 
was  dead  to  the  world,  but  I  ran  into  the  night  watchman 
and  dropped  them.  I  found  them  again,  though.  He  sure 
was  a  sap." 

"Let  me  see  them." 

Together  they  opened  the  bag.  A  long  moment  of  silence. 

"My  God,"  said  the  man.     "Jellybeans!" 


NEW  SKILLETS 

(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 

"Myrna?" 

"Yes,  Bob." 

"Our  home  will  be  finished  in  two  weeks." 

"I'm  so  happy." 

"No  more  happy  than  I,  and  no  more  happy  than  I  will 
be  when  you  are  my  bride." 

Myrna  slipped  her  hand  into  Bob's  protecting  one.  Com- 
pletely forgotten  was  the  skillet  that  she  had  scoured  but 
an  hour  before. 

*       *       * 

Myrna  sang  at  her  work  in  the  kichen.  Spring  breezes 
played  with  the  bright,  starchy  curtains,  while  June  sun- 
shine drew  patterns  on  the  white  maple  floor.  No  bride  was 
happier  than  Bob's  bride,  no  house  was  daintier  than  hers. 
Utter  contentment  had  come  to  her  and  it  had  been  worth 
the  waiting,  worth  the  working,  and,  yes,  even  worth  the 
scouring  of  the  skillet. 

"Myrna!"  Bob  cried,  bursting  in  at  the  kitchen  door, 
"I  have  news!" 

"What  is  it,  Bob?"  Myrna  was  eager  to  learn  the  cause 
of  Bob's  excitement. 

"Mr  Stearns  wants  to  sell  that  section  of  land  over  by 
Beaver  Creek  and  that's  the  place  I've  been  wanting  ever 
since  I  bought  this  place." 

"Why,  that  would  make  our  farm  run  clear  to  the  Daw- 
son line.  Oh!  isn't  that  wonderful,  Bob?  Just  think,  we'll 
have  almost  as  much  land  as  Mr.  Case,  won't  we?  How 
soon  can  we  get  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  Mr.  Stearns  hasn't  decided  on  a  definite 
price  yet.    He  has  to  think  it  over  for  a  while." 

"No  matter  how  much  he  asks,  Bob,  we  can  meet  it.  We 
have  to  meet  it.  We  can't  pass  up  a  chance  to  get  hold  of 
the  best  section  of  land  in  this  county.  I'll  churn  butter, 
I'll  sell  eggs,  I'll  do  everything,  Bob,  but  we  must  have  that 
land.    We  can't  let  anyone  else  get  a  hold  of  it." 

Bob  kissed  Myrna's  excited,  upturned  face. 

"With  you  as  a  wife,  Myrna,  I  could  buy  the  whole 
United  States  and  not  worry  about  paying  for  it." 

Mr.  Stearns  asked  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  his 
land,  but  finally  agreed  to  one  hundred  seventy-five. 

Myrna  and  Bob  mortgaged  their  farm,  their  home,  and 
their  cattle,  to  pay  for  their  new  land.  Ahead  of  them  lay 
years  of  toil  to  pay  off  the  debt  they  had  assumed,  but  the 
choicest  land  in  the  county  was  theirs  and  they  were  happy 
to  work  for  it,  proud  in  their  ownership.  Theirs  was  the 
second  largest  farm  in  the  surrounding  county  and  yielded 
the  second  largest  wheat  crop.  It  couldn't  take  very  long  to 
pay  the  debt  with  Bob  working  hard  and  Myrna  constant- 
ly saving. 

Myrna  bent  over  the  dish  pan  scouring  the  skillet  in 
which  the  kraut  had  been  burned.  It  had  been  burned 
often  lately,  but  it  didn't  taste  very  bad.    Anyway,  it  was  a 
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cheap  vegetable  and  eating  cheap  vegetables  helped  pay  for 
that  section  of  land. 

Myrna  remembered  other  skillets  she  had  scoured,  skillets 
in  which  kraut  had  been  burned.  Somehow,  this  was  differ- 
ent and  she  did  not  resent  scouring  them.  They  were  Bob's 
sections  of  land  she  was  paying  for,  her  skillets  that  she  was 
scouring. 


DRAMATICS 

(Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 

The  theatrical  season  opened  with  quite  some  flourish 
out  at  the  Community  Playhouse  on  Fortieth  and  Daven- 
port streets,  when  Bernard  Szold  presented  one  of  the  finest 
casts  ever  seen  on  the  Playhouse  stage  in  Oscar  Wilde's 
"An  Ideal  Husband."  The  city's  two  critics  disagreed 
violently  as  to  the  merits  of  either  the  cast  of  the  manner 
of  presentation.  Don  Hollenbeck  of  The  Bee-News,  a  new 
name  among  the  local  critics,  found  that  the  work  of  Damian 
Flynn,  a  Creighton  man,  and  his  sister,  Catharine,  was  out- 
standing. But  he  was  rather  caustic  about  Hart  Jenks' 
acting,  the  latter  being  well  known  in  Shakespearean  cir- 
cles, and  an  understudy  of  Walter  Hampden  in  his  reper- 
toire company  in  New  York.  Despite  what  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck thinks  of  Jenks,  Fritz  Lieber  thought  enough  of  him 
to  hire  him  to  play  in  his  Shakespearean  company  for  twelve 
weeks  in  Chicago,  starting  next  month. 

Keene  Abbott  of  the  World-Herald  found  the  entire  play 
to  his  liking.  And  he  waxed  eloquent  over  the  acting,  the 
directing,  the  sets,  et  al. 

Being  a  member  of  the  producing  staff  of  the  Playhouse, 
we  hardly  dare  venture  an  opinion.  But  having  worked 
through  five  shows  out  there,  we  can  say  with  honesty  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  artistically  played  shows  for  a  semi- 
group of  amateurs  we  have  seen. 

The  acting  of  Hart  Jenks  was  admirable.  His  long  years 
of  experience  in  the  theatre  was  evident  and  his  tutelage 
under  the  old  master,  Walter  Hampden,  was  noticeable.  So 
much  so,  that  many  dclared  that  he  was  a  little  out  of  place 
in  a  modern  drawing  room.  We  do  know  that  Szold  had 
to  coach  him  out  of  exaggerated  Shakespearean  gestures 
and  tonal  effects.  But  to  our  mind  he  showed  not  the  least 
consciousness  of  being  bereft  of  a  Roman  toga  for  a  tuxedo, 
or  the  rapiers  of  "Hamlet"  for  the  courtly  manners  of  an 
English  gentleman. 

Incidentally,  this  is  Flynn's  third  appearance  at  the  Play- 
house. He  was  called  in  at  the  last  minute  by  Szold  to  fill 
the  role  after  several  others  had  failed  to  click.  Possibly 
the  finest  role  played  by  Flynn  was  last  winter  in  Barrie's 
"Dear  Brutus."  It  is  said  that  Szold  is  dickering  to  get 
him  to  play  in  "Sunup,"  his  midwinter  production. 

Miss  Beatrice  Hoel,  a  former  professional  actress,  did 
some  excellent  work  as  the  wicked  woman,  while  Miss  Cath- 
erine Flynn  rivaled  her  with  her  contrasted  role  as  the  sweet 
wife.    There  were  two  minor  roles  rather  weakly  playd,  but 


as  a  whole  it  was  a  success— the  best  judge  of  that  being,  of 
course,  the  happy  attitude  of  the  audience  and  the  box-office 
response. 

Another  Creighton  man,  who  only  had  a  bit,  but  which 
he  made  the  most  of,  was  Hymen  Schrier.  Schrier  has  an 
excellent  voice,  and  the  Players  would  do  well  to  keep  him 
in  mind.  And  he  can  act.  Daniel  Greenhouse,  a  Creighton 
student  of  last  year,  was  also  in  the  cast. 


A  TRUST 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-six) 

the  old  story  of  a  father  not  wanting  his  daughter  to  marry 
out  of  her  class. 

"His  hatred  for  me  grew  until  he  was  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  keep  Marie  from  seeing  me.  He  became 
like  a  tyrannical  father  of  the  medieval  ages,  even  inflicting 
punishment  upon  Marie  if  she  dared  see  me. 

"Then  I  heard  that  the  family  were  to  move  to  Boston. 
Marie's  father,  it  seemed,  did  not  like  Ashton  as  he  thought 
he  would,  and  besides  his  business  venture  did  not  ma- 
terialize. I  have  always  thought  that  the  real  reason  he 
moved  was  to  take  Marie  away  from  me. 

"Knowing  that  this  was  his  purpose,  I  determined  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  climax  by  confronting  her  father. 

"Their  house  was  on  a  hill,  a  mile  east  of  town,  overlook- 
ing the  road  to  Wayne.  I  walked  up  the  road  this  night, 
just  as  dusk  was  coming  on.  I  remember  how  brave  I  felt 
going  up  the  lane,  and  how  I  had  my  speech  to  her  father 
all  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  Her  father  must  have  seen 
me  coming  for,  although  I  knocked  and  even  shouted  out- 
side the  house  for  half  an  hour,  I  could  get  no  answer. 

"At  last,  when  I  was  turning  to  leave,  passing  under  a 
window,  a  note  fell  at  my  feet.  It  was  from  Marie.  She 
said  she  was  a  prisoner  in  her  room,  and  for  me  to  go  at 
once  or  her  father  would  do  me  harm,  that  she  would  escape 
later  with  the  aid  of  the  maid  and  meet  me  at  my  gate  in 
an  hour. 

"Fate  must  have  been  against  me  that  night,  for  I  went 
back  home  thinking  that  she  would  come  to  me.  What 
made  me  leave  instead  of  acting  immediately,  I  do  not  know. 
I  only  know  that  I  stood  there  that  night  by  this  gate  and 
watched  the  street  until  I  could  no  longer  see  the  road  or 
the  houses  that  lined  the  road  up  the  hill.  My  mind  was 
in  a  turmoil.  As  the  hours  passed  and  she  did  not  come,  I 
became  a  different  man,  every  vistage  of  reason  fleeing  from 
me.    I  was  in  a  lethargy  that  I  could  not  shake. 

"At  last,  toward  morning,  I  aroused  myself.  Then  I 
realized  that  she  had  gone.  Those  hours  that  followed  I 
lived  a  lifetime.  I  was  torn  between  the  belief  that  she  was 
untrue  to  me  and  the  logical  reasoning  that  her  father  kept 
her  away. 

"At  last  I  resolved  to  go  to  Boston.  For  weeks  I  searched 
the  city,  but  I  could  find  no  trace  of  her  or  her  family.  It 
was  then  that  something  seemed  to  snap  in  me.     I  lost  all 
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hope  and  interest  in  life.  An  aunt  of  mine  had  died  and 
left  me  a  considerable  fortune,  but  this  did  not  even  enliven 
me.  I  went  about  listlessly.  I  believe  that  I  was  only  par- 
tially sane.  I  took  to  reading.  I  read  everything.  And  I 
believe  it  was  constant  reading  that  at  last  calmed  by  fever- 
ish mind. 

"After  six  months  in  Boston  I  returned  to  Ashton.  People 
in  the  village  did  not  know  or  suspect  the  reason  of  my 
absence.  They  merely  thought  that  I  had  gone  to  the  city 
to  seek  advancement. 

"I  did  not  return  to  my  old  trade,  but  stayed  at  home.  It 
was  then  that  I  began  what  has  been  a  ritual  with  me  every 
night.  At  first,  I  only  sat  here  to  revel  in  old  memories  of 
her,  but  as  the  practice  continued,  I  began  to  feel  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  come  each  night  and  watch  for  her.  When 
I  am  sitting  here  I  seem  to  slip  back  into  that  old  state  of 
mind  that  possessed  me  during  those  months  in  Boston. 
There  seems  to  be  a  spell  cast  over  me,  which  I  think  is  a 
habit  now  and  which  I  cannot  break.  During  the  last  few 
days  it  has  come  stronger  on  me.  It  seems  as  if  I  can  see 
Marie  coming  down  the  street  .  .  .  then  the  vision  fades 
and  only  a  dull  ache  is  left  in  my  heart.' 

Jerome's  voice  grew  softer  as  he  uttered  these  last  words 
and  his  head  dropped  down  on  his  chest,  the  first  time  he 
had  taken  his  eyes  from  the  street  since  he  began  talking. 

Jim,  who  seemed  to  know  what  to  do,  quietly  got  up  and 
motioned  for  me  to  follow  him  out  of  the  yard. 

We  didn't  say  anything  until  we  had  reached  my  gate, 


and  then  Jim  took  my  hand,  and  said:  "Joe,  we  have  been 
given  a  trust  tonight.  You  will  keep  it  until  old  Jerome 
dies,  won't  you?" 

I  could  only  nod  my  assent  and  Jim  went  on  down  the 
dark  street  to  his  home. 

Is  did  not  know  then  that  our  trust  was  to  last  only  a 
"■*  few  hours.    When  I  came  down  town  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  learned  that  old  Jerome  had  been  found  dead  early 
that  morning  on  his  doorstep. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  either  Jim  or  I  could  forget  his 
tragic  story.  We  felt  that  it  had  been  our  privilege  to  look 
in  on  a  great  drama  of  life. 

*         *         *         * 

Years  later,  when  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  the  story,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Jim.  He  had  become  in  the  mean- 
time editor  of  the  Boston  Globe.  At  the  end  of  the  letter 
he  wrote:  "In  looking  over  some  old  newspaper  files  I 
came  upon  this  brief  account:  'The  body  of  an  unidentified 
girl  was  found  washed  ashore  near  Brisbane,  seven  miles 
from  Boston,  early  this  morning.' 

'  'The  girl  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen  year  old,  fair 
complexioned,  with  golden  hair.  No  marks  of  indentifica- 
tion  could  be  found  on  her  clothing  except  a  handkerchief 
bearing  the  name  Marie,  and  a  locket  with  the  picture  of  a 
young  man  inside.  In  small  letters  inscribed  under  the  pic- 
ture was  the  name  jerome.'  " 

Below  this,  Jim  had  written,  "Poor  old  Jerome." 


TO  ONE  WHO  WOULDN'T  TRUST 

Each  man  asks  far  too  much  of  life,  each  dies  unsated; 

This  I  know  well  and  so  I  am  content 
To  view  you  as  a  distant  star  beyond  my  reaching, 

A  hopeless,  forlorn  dream  that  fate  has  sent. 

The  warm,  surging  tides  of  my  heart  have  ever  shattered 
Themselves  upon  the  rocks  of  your  disdain, 

But  neither  love  nor  vain  desire  shall  ever  waken 
The  hope  within  my  heart  that  you  have  slain. 

You  are  what  Life  holds  out  with  wanton,  mocking  gestures, 
You  are  what  men  can  touch  but  never  keep; 

A  toy  that  fretful  children  cry  for  in  the  twilight 
And  soon  forget  when  eyelids  close  in  sleep. 

I  shall  forget  some  day  when  your  frail,  mortal  beauty 
And  my  vain,  fruitless  love  has  passed  away, 

There  are  no  gaping  wounds  that  know  not  Time's  slow 
healing, 
And  even  scars  fade  fast  when  Life  turns  gray. 

Joseph  Gabriel  Kricsfeld. 


THROWBACK 

Oh,  Nano,  with  your  Irish  eyes, 
Thou  Celtic  maid,  so  circumspect  and  wise, 
What  is  the  secret  which  you  hide 
Behind  your  smile,  flashing  and  wide? 

Do  you  know  of  bright,  green  sod, 

Of  shamrocks  and  of  fresh-turned  clod, 

Of  summer  suns,  who  lightly  place 

Their  golden  image  on  your  smooth,  fair  face: 

Why,  you  are  but  an  alien  here, 
Who  feels  the  sweet,  clear  air  of  Mayo  near, 
And  sighs  unknowing  for  a  greener  earth, 
A  bluer  sky  to  catch  your  mirth. 

Lucile  Barry. 


Here  lies  what's  left, 
Of  Phineas  O'Baggs. 
Flunked  exams  .  .  . 

No  notes  .  .  . 

No  drags  .  .  . 

Sam  Greenberg. 


[       Wage  Thirty-two       ] 
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BurkleyEnvelope&Printing  Ox 


Phone  JA  0691 


417  So.  12th  St. 


INVITATIONS     ::     PROGRAMS     ::     PUBLICATIONS 


"Sandy,  what  would  you  do  if  your 
friend  Macintosh  offered  you  a 
Life  Saver?" 

wHoot   mon,  it  would  take  my 


breath 


away. 
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ENGRAVERS 
HIGH  SCHOOL^COLLEGE  ANNUALS 
Baker  Bros. Engraving  Co. 

DESIGNERS      ENGRAVERS      ELECTROTVPERS 


1 2ti  c  Harney  Sts.  OMAHA 


"DECORATIONS  are  lovely  .  .  . 
orchestra's  wonderful  .  .  .  your 
house  is  the  nicest  one  I've  been  to 
this  week  .  .  .  and  another  thing, 
you  all  smoke  Camels  here  .  .  . 
your  pin  is  simply  adorable  ...  do 
take  it  off  and  let  me  see  it."  .  .  . 
"Whoa,  lady — whoa !  Your  line  is 
nearly  as  perfect  as  your  taste. 
Just  leave  me  the  pin  .  .  .  and  have 
a  Camel!" 


0 


0 


0 


<•> 


When  she  says  iiwe  have  so  many  things  in  common" — 

hold  everything,  and  pass  the  Camels.   She's  been  around 

enough  to  appreciate  the  better  cigarette. 


©    1929,   R.    J.    Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,     Winston -Salem,    N.    C* 


